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Survey of Land-Grant Colleges 


By ARTHUR J. KLEIN 


The First of a Series of Articles on the Survey of Land-Grant 


Colleges to Which Several 


cover or to invent a group 

designation for sixty-nine insti- 
tutions that would be more easily and 
more generally misunderstood than 
the term “land-grant colleges and 
universities.” A number of state uni- 
versities that have benefited from 
federal land grants are not classed as 
“land-grant institutions,” while sev- 
eral state-supported higher institu- 
tions which are so classed never 
received such grants. ‘“Land-grant 
college” and “agricultural college” 
are popularly regarded as synon- 
ymous. Yet the Universities of Illi- 
nois, California, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin, with their wide ranges of 
offerings, and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, which has no 
agricultural work of any kind, are all 
“land-grant institutions.” Several of 
the Negro land-grant institutions are 
officially classified by the United 
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|: WOULD be difficult to dis- 


Authors Will Contribute 


States Office of Education as normal 
schools. Even the idea that the land- 
grant institutions are publicly sup- 
ported state institutions is not entirely 
valid. The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology is distinctly a private 
institution. Cornell University, which 
cherishes its land-grant origin, is 
governed by a private board of trus- 
tees. Rutgers University is a private 
institution that is “land grant” only 
in the sense that it has a contract with 
the state to carry on certain types of 
instruction for which the state pays 
in part from funds of federal origin. 
The University of Vermont may be 
classed as a public, state institution 
only by reason of the slight and 
technical predominance of state au- 
thority in the constitution of its 
governing body. 

Nevertheless, in spite of inaccu- 
racies and ambiguities that are in- 
volved in the term “land-grant 
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institutions,” there is a flourishing and 
powerful Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities which has 
no difficulty in determining the in- 
stitutions eligible for membership. 
The distinguishing characteristic is 
that the institution, either directly or 
indirectly by state designation or 
contract, receive the benefits of the 
federal Morrill Act of 1862 or of 
1890 and of the Nelson amendment 
of 1907. A more exact term, there- 
fore, to distinguish the institutions 
included in the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities and 
in the National Survey would be the 
Morrill Act Institutions. All of the 
institutions which receive Morrill 
funds are members of the Association 
and are included in the Survey of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties; no other institutions are. 

This is a point of some moment. 
When, in 1926, the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities 
invited Mr. John J. Tigert, at that 
time United States Commissioner of 
Education, to arrange for a national 
study of the institutions constituting 
its membership, one of the reasons 
advanced for such a study was that 
the Survey would serve to present the 
results of the federal policy of aid to 
higher education through land grants. 
Some of the state universities that do 
not receive Morrill funds, but that 
have benefited from federal land 
grants, protested against this exclusion 
of their institutions from the study. 

In the states where two public 
institutions exist side by side, one the 
state university and the other the 
land-grant agricultural - llege, most 
frequently known as the state college, 
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considerable antagonism of interest 
has developed between the two types 
of institutions. The “separate”? state 
universities in these states have felt 
the disadvantage under which they 
labor by reason of exclusion from par- 
ticipation in the federal subsidies that 
the “land-grant” colleges enjoy. The 
separate, Morrill Act, state colleges 
are affliated with the powerful na- 
tional Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities which also 
includes Morrill Act state univer- 
sities. Thus the separate state uni- 
versities feel that the separate 
agricultural colleges are united with 
the land-grant universities in an 
unholy alliance against separate state 
universities. Upon various occasions 
the separate state universities have 
joined together to oppose action spon- 
sored by the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities and 
to present their own claims for par- 
ticipation in federal subsidies. 

When a Survey of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities by the Fed- 
eral Government was proposed some 
of the separate state universities felt 
that the failure to include them would 
tend to emphasize and confirm their 
exclusion from the national system of 
publicly aided higher education. An 
attempt was made to unite them in 
opposition to the plan for a federal 
survey that should be limited to the 
membership of the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities. The project failed to develop 
much strength, however, and resulted 
only in a brief skirmish which faded 
into insignificance except as it helped 
to emphasize the fact that common 
participation in the benefits of the 
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Morrill Act serves to unite institu- 
tions which are much less closely 
related educationally than are some 
of them with institutions outside the 
land-grant group. This fact con- 
ditioned the nature and the scope of 
the Survey of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities throughout. 


HEN, in the appropriation bill 
for the United States Bureau 
of Education, Congress in 1927 in- 
cluded an item of $117,000 for a 
study “of the organization, adminis- 
tration, and work of these institu- 
tions,” the reference was to the 
Morrill Act institutions. The United 
States Bureau of Education was, 
therefore, directed by the terms of 
the law to confine its study to specific 
institutions; it was not free to make a 
study of the entire field of public 
higher education. The Chief of the 
Division of Higher Education in the 
Bureau, who was assigned by Com- 
missioner Tigert to direct the Survey, 
was therefore compelled to seek some 
other basis for the organization of the 
work. ‘This basis was determined by 
a preliminary survey of the field. 
Early in 1927 the director spent 
from two to three days in each of 
forty of the land-grant institutions in 
conference with presidents, deans, 
directors, professors, and members of 
governing boards. Approximately 
seven hundred interviews were thus 
secured. These institutional visits 
were supplemented by conferences 
with presidents and deans at Wash- 
ington and by discussions of the 
problems of the proposed survey be- 
fore such bodies as the Association of 
Governing Boards of State Univer- 
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sities and Allied Institutions, the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities, the American Vet- 
erinary Medicine Association, the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, and by conferences with the 
officials of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
The primary purpose of these confer- 
ences and interviews was to discover 
the nature of the facts and problems 
that the persons most intimately 
associated with the institutions to be 
surveyed desired to have covered. 
Several thousand specific points were 
thus assembled. Analysis of these 
suggestions and of the records of in- 
terviews revealed one important and 
obvious basis for the organization of 
the Survey. It revealed that there 
are bands of inter-institutional interest 
that are stronger than those that bind 
together the varied elements within 
a single institution. 

The unity of thought and purpose 
that unites the agricultural staffs of 
different institutions is more real and 
more vital than the ties of common 
institutional employment which bring 
teachers of agriculture into association 
with teachers of engineering, litera- 
ture, and education. Education lists 
enjoy a community of point of view 
that is closer than their contacts with 
colleagues in other fields in the same 
institution. The guild of the engi- 
neering profession cuts across and 
largely ignores institutional lines. 
Even administrators are more con- 
cerned with problems of adminis- 
tering and governing boards with 
problems of governing than they are 
with the questions that agitate the 
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staffs which they administer and gov- 
ern. The strength and extent of this 
attitude of specialized interests de- 
veloped with somewhat - startling 
clearness during the course of the 
preliminary survey of the land-grant 
institutions. It was by no means 
unusual to find more knowledge and 
contact on the part of a subject-matter 
group with similar groups in other 
institutions than with other areas of 
instruction in their own college or 
university. 

Examination of the specific prob- 
lems suggested by the institutions for 
study by the survey revealed twenty 
such bands of inter-institutional in- 
terest running across a sufficient num- 
ber of the colleges and universities to 
constitute a fairly adequate sampling 
of these activities in publicly sup- 
ported higher institutions. The sur- 
vey work was, therefore, organized 
upon the basis of these inter-institu- 
tional professional and subject-matter 
interests, and the printed report fol- 
lows this method of presentation. 
Each of the twenty-one parts, which 
make up the two large volumes of 
the published report, with the excep- 
tion of the historical introduction and 
the part dealing with Negro land-grant 
colleges, is devoted to consideration 
of a single area of inter-institutional 
interest and activity. 

The nineteen parts fall naturally 
into three groups; first, the group 
dealing with the aspects of institu- 
tional concern that affect the entire 
institution, such as business manage- 
ment, the staff, and the library; 
second, the group dealing with spe- 
cific subject-matter and professional 
fields, such as agriculture, home 
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economics, veterinary medicine; and 
third, the group dealing with special 
educational organizations and activi- 
ties that cut across various fields of 
instruction, such as extension services, 
research, and graduate work. Brief 
comment upon each of these parts will 
perhaps give the clearest idea of the 
scope of the survey. 


HE part dealing with control 

and administrative organization 
treats of problems and facts with which 
governing bodies and administrative 
officers seem to be most concerned; 
the nature and extent of institutional 
relationships to state governmental 
agencies and officials; the powers, 
composition, service, and methods of 
operation of governing bodies; the 
choice, tenure, training, powers, and 
duties of the chief executive officer; 
and the types and distribution of 
various forms of educational organi- 
zation. Business management and 
finance deal with the organization 
and relationships of the business 
office, income and receipts from vari- 
ous sources, distribution of expend- 
itures for different purposes, and with 
the management of auxiliary enter- 
prises and the physical plant. 

The part entitled “The work of 
the registrar” departs somewhat from 
the general plan of dealing with the 
problems of special groups, since, in 
addition to the study of the functions 
and methods of dealing with the 
problems of the registrar’s office, it 
presents extensive compilations of 
information derived from the records 
ordinarily maintained in registrars’ 
offices. Thus the number and nature 
of admission units, the distribution of 
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students admitted according to various 
methods, student mortality, statistics 
of enrollment, requirements for and 
statistics concerning degrees granted, 
grade distributions of many kinds, and 
the residence and migration of stu- 
dents are treated at some length. 

One of the portions of the Survey 
that has commanded wide interest is 
that based on the questionnaire re- 
turns received from _ thirty-seven 
thousand alumni and former students 
concerning a wide range of sociolog- 
ical and educational subjects. This 
constitutes a factual study of the 
human product of the colleges and 
universities probably more extensive 
and detailed than any previously 
undertaken. Grouped together about 
the central theme of what is done for 
and by students in relationships other 
than those that are academic, still 
another section of the report deals 
with the housing and feeding of stu- 
dents, with their social organizations, 
and with recreational and health 
activities, including athletics. 

The personal qualifications of the 
faculty and their rewards and punish- 
ments are presented in considerable 
statistical detail upon the basis of 
individual replies to questionnaires 
furnished by more than twelve thou- 
sand members of the staffs in land- 
grant institutions. 

_ Probably no portion of the Survey 
is more timely or more carefully 
developed than that which deals with 
the libraries. It departs somewhat 
from conventional methods of dealing 
with this phase of institutional life, 
and should be a distinct contribution 
to consideration of the problems of 
libraries in higher educational insti- 
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tutions as distinct from public libraries 
and libraries in public schools. 
Separate portions of the survey 
report are devoted to the organization, 
objectives, curriculums, staffs, and 
accomplishments of agriculture, engi- 
neering, home economics, arts and 
sciences, commerce and _ business, 
teacher training, military education, 
and veterinary medicine. These fields 
by no means represent all the areas of 
educational endeavor in land-grant 
institutions. Many of the institutions 
included in the Survey have schools of 
law, medicine, and pharmacy, but the 
number in which training for these 
professions is carried on is too small 
to constitute a representative sampling 
of education in these fields. They, 
along with certain other specializations 
such as textile schools, were omitted, 
therefore, from the Survey’s consid- 
eration of subject-matter and profes- 
sional fields. Of the fields treated 
the parts dealing with home eco- 
nomics, arts and sciences, and profes- 
sional veterinary medicine devote 
most attention to the educational 
philosophy and purpose of their areas. 


UMMER sessions have come to 

be a somewhat confused combina- 
tion of a lengthened academic year 
and university-extension project. No 
portion of the information collected 
by the Survey afforded a more unsat- 
isfactory basis for orderly treatment 
than the data concerning this period 
of academic activity. These defi- 
ciencies are apparent in the portion of 
the Survey dealing with the summer 
session; it contains little more than 
the classified data. No attempt was 
made to develop a reasoned and 
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consistent presentation of the organi- 
zation and philosophy of summer 
schools, but it is believed that the data 
provided may prove of interest and 
value if for no other reason than to 
emphasize the existing confusion and 
the need for the development of an 
administrative policy for the work in 
the summer period. 

As a result of the stimulation de- 
veloped by the wave of public interest 
in adult education, extension work in 
the higher institutions of the United 
States is receiving much more serious 
attention than it secured during the 
years when agricultural, home-eco- 
nomics, and general university ex- 
tension established their organizations 
and programs. It is one of the 
amazing phenomena of educational 
history that work of the scope and 
importance of extension education 
should have grown to the enormous 
proportions that it reached in the 
United States with so little attention 
until a name introduced from a for- 
eign country caught the public fancy 
and called attention to the splendid 
growth of adult education that had 
already taken place. The so-called 
“adult education” movement has pro- 
vided a useful slogan, but it has con- 
tributed little to the solution of the 
problems of organization and admin- 
istration that still honeycomb the 
entire structure of extension work in 
our higher institutions. The survey 
of the extension activities of the land- 
grant institutions undertakes to review 
the two major developments in this 
field, co-operative agriculture and 
home-economics extension and gen- 
eral or university extension, and to 
suggest standards and policies with 
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reference to each. But the Survey 
goes further. It attempts to point out 
the essential unity of these two move- 
ments and to indicate the need for 
developing a philosophy and an ad- 
ministrative organization which wil] 
co-ordinate and combine both aspects 
of this type of educational endeavor. 
The necessity for some form of closer 
relationship between extension and 
resident instruction is, also, indicated, 
but it is not developed in the form of 
a specific organization that is recom- 
mended for general adoption. 


HE part of the Survey dealing 

with organized research empha- 
sizes by means of data that were care- 
fully compiled and checked the 
financial values of research related to 
agriculture and the basic sciences. 
Probably nowhere has such an im- 
pressive assembly of factual material 
been brought together in support of a 
program of research activity in the 
higher institutions. It is this aspect 
of the report which will be of greatest 
interest to administrators and the 
general public, but the treatment of 
the problems of administering a re- 
search program and of co-ordinating 
it with resident undergraduate and 
graduate instruction will probably 
be of most value to directors and 
deans who are charged with these 
responsibilities. 

The Survey devotes a section to 
graduate work separate from that 
dealing with research, although it 1s 
fully recognized that these two 
aspects of investigation should be 
intimately related. However, organ- 
ized graduate work is merely in the 
process of development in a large 
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proportion of the land-grant institu- 
tions, and it seemed desirable to con- 
sider in somewhat isolated fashion the 
agencies that condition such develop- 
ment, the standards now operative, 
and the nature of administrative con- 
trol that is being developed. In as 
much as the major educational regu- 
lation of graduate development is 
exercised by a body that has not 
assumed responsibility for graduate 
work in the technical fields or full 
responsibility for its character any- 
where, the problems of the technical 
land-grant institutions in adopting 
and creating standards are especially 
srious. These problems the Survey 
faces definitely and with specific 
recommendations. 


SEPARATE section of the re- 

port is devoted to the Negro 
land-grant institutions. This was done 
at the request of the presidents and 
leaders of these institutions. Their 
desire for separate consideration arose 
from no consciousness of color or race 
difference; the discussions with this 
group emphasized their unwillingness 
that standards and methods different 
from those applied to institutions 





attended by white students be used in 
treatment of the institutions exclu- 
ively for Negro students. Separate 
treatment was desired and was given 
by the Survey, because there is a 
greater similarity in the development 
of Negro institutions than is found 
among the other land-grant institu- 
tions. While there is considerable 
fange in the scope of work offered 
and in the size of the institutions, all 
ae conscious of common problems 
and aware that situations and recom- 
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mendations that are developed by the 
Survey are more usually of common 
application than is the case among 
institutions as different as the New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and 
the University of Illinois. Probably 
the most important aspect of the sur- 
vey of Negro land-grant institutions 
is the emphasis given to need for 
leadership and increased support to 
make potential leadership effective. 
This somewhat extended descrip- 
tion of the scope of the Survey is 
intended to illustrate the nature of 
the treatment based upon the concep- 
tion that bands of inter-institutional 
interest exist which afford a basis for 
unified organization of very diverse 
and complex data. This conception 
was derived from an extended pre- 
liminary survey of the institutions. 
Two other principles that controlled 
the nature of the Survey report are 
intimately related to this conception 
and were likewise derived from the 
facts and impressions secured during 
the preliminary study. There was 
little desire and, indeed, considerable 
unwillingness that the Survey should 
consist of a series of separate institu- 
tional surveys. Administrations and 
staffs were not interested in having 
their institutions presented as separate 
units; they were interested in having 
the facts concerning specific activities 
and conditions in their institutions 
presented in relationship to facts 
concerning similar activities and con- 
ditions in other institutions. In def- 
erence to this desire and, also, because 
of the impossibility of making sixty- 
nine separate institutional surveys 
with the funds available, the report 
abstains from specific criticism and 
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recommendations with reference to 
single institutions. Conclusions and 
recommendations are stated in general 
terms. The facts are presented in 
tabular form concerning all the insti- 
tutions for which information was 
available. Any institution or reader 
may, upon the basis of these facts, 
determine whether the findings apply 
to a specific situation and the degree 
to which they are applicable. Further, 
there was little desire discovered that 
the Survey indulge in broad general- 
izations of national application; the 
desire was for aid upon _ specific 
problems and areas. The report, 
therefore, is not characterized by pres- 
entation of a philosophy of national 
education, by discussion of the uni- 
versality of educational law, or by 
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any theory of general standardization 
ignoring local needs and resources. 

It has been the purpose of the 
preceding statement to indicate the 
scope of the Survey report, to define 
the nature of the treatment given to 
the material used, and to present 
clearly the limitations placed upon 
enunciation of general principles and 
recommendations. The report is 
characterized by the wealth of factual 
data presented and by the organiza- 
tion of information in such form as to 
make it easy to discover and consider 
in the relationships that the reader 
may desire. The accomplishment of 
these purposes by means of the or- 
ganization of the report itself is sup- 
plemented by detailed indexes to each 
of the two volumes. [Vol. II, No. 4] 
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Does College Develop Character? 


By CHARLES R. LINGLEY 





Professional Capacity Does Not Guarantee Beneficial Influence, T echnical 
Prowess Must Be Supported by Human Qualities 


WINTER evening at Hanover, 
New Hampshire. A_ blaze 
snapping in the fireplace. A 

half-dozen Dartmouth College stu- 
dents sitting or lying in front of the 
fire. The subject of discussion: 
“Does the College have any effect, 
good or bad, on character?” 


There is, of course, no great dif- 
ference between the problem of char- 
acter development at Dartmouth 
College and the similar problem else- 
where. As elsewhere, there has been 
a distinct tendency at Dartmouth to 
functionalize the obligation of the 
college in regard to discipline, and in 
regard to giving counsel concerning 
courses and personal problems, as 
well as in connection with the subject 
of vocational guidance. There are, of 
course, the usual administrative of- 
ficials, the usual faculty committees 
on discipline, and the like, and officers 
or committees whose functions relate 
to athletic, religious, social, voca- 
tional, and other collegiate activities. 
A novel, but not a unique, college 
official is the “class officer.” 

One class officer, a member of the 
faculty, is appointed by the faculty 
for each of the three upper classes. 
It is the duty of this officer to keep 
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a general oversight of the scholastic 
standings of the members of his class 
and to recommend disciplinary action 
for any cases which seem to him to 
require such action. His recom- 
mendations are made to a faculty 
committee, and the formal votes are 
there taken. In addition to this 
fundamental task, the class officer can 
and does expand his activities in any 
ways that his interests and capacities 
suggest. The bare mention of a few 
types may suggest more. In one case, 
two classes found themselves entering 
upon a needless and dangerous quar- 
rel which seemed likely to involve a 
great deal of unnecessary roughness 
and ill feeling with further possibili- 
ties of continued disorder. The class 
officer called in the leading members 
in the class of which he had charge, 
and merely presented the problem to 
them as one requiring thought and 
leadership. No way out was sug- 
gested by the class officer, but he 
merely constituted himself the mod- 
erator of a meeting which ought to 
consider the difficulty as a sort of civic 
problem. The undergraduates were 
glad to discuss the matter in this form, 
and a happy solution was quickly 
found. In another case, a student 
found himself in a dangerous and 
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unusual physical condition. The class 
officer discovered the case and routed 
it to a college official who was able 
through special professional knowl- 
edge to solve the difficulty. In 
another case, a student obviously 
intelligent was failing wretchedly in 
his college work. The class officer 
devoted himself to a study of this 
apparently unnecessary situation and 
was able to solve it in such a way that 
the student immediately began to do 
well in his undergraduate work and 
easily completed college with his 
class. Such examples as this might be 
given in great numbers. In all cases, 
it is the purpose of the class officer to 
understand his class as a whole, and 
to know as many individuals in it as 
possible, to get their personal confi- 
dence by frequent association, and 
thus to lay the basis for giving 
friendly aid and even to represent the 
class or individuals in it in cases of 
discipline. Where classes are as large 
as they are at Dartmouth College, 
numbering approximately six hun- 
dred men, it 1s obvious that the class 
officer can come into personal contact 
with only a few men. Ordinarily, 
these men are those at the top and 
those at the bottom. The top men 
generally provide leadership for him, 
and the men at the bottom present his 
greatest problem. Each of these 
groups may contain from ten to 
twenty-five per cent of the class. The 
great middle group are not outstand- 
ing and do not get into difficulties. 


XCHANGES of opinion which 
take place around a fire tend to 
ramble off into blind alleys or to lack 
continuous attention to the matter in 
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hand. We, therefore, devoted our- 
selves to a systematized i inquiry. Each 
participant expressed his opinion on 
the effectiveness of the several Col- 
lege agencies which might be expected 
to have some relation to character 
development: the administrative of- 
ficers; the faculty and faculty com- 
mittees; the religious, athletic, and 
social organizations; and the under- 
graduates themselves through dormi- 
tory and campus contacts. Few 
subjects are so interesting, or have 
such numerous and varied ramific- 
tions, and it became necessary to 
spend other evenings with other 
groups in order to discover as wide a 
variety of experience as could be 
found. 

It then seemed advisable to obtain 
the opinions of alumni, especially of 
men whose experience, judgment, and 
thoughtfulness would entitle them to 
be heard with attention. Accordingly, 
one, two, or three were chosen from 
each class beginning with that of 1910, 
and running through that of 1924. 
To these men were put the same ques- 
tions, Do you think that any of these 
agencies of the College have had a 
definite influence on your character, 
or upon that of any of your friends? 
They responded—some in a few 
pages, others in many pages, and still 
others in small essays. I have met 
some of these men since, in different 
parts of the country, and the discus- 
sion always breaks out again as soon 
as the usual salutations are completed. 
The following representative opinions 
show how difficult it would be to make 
many dogmatic generalizations about 
the effect of the College on character 
development. 
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DOES COLLEGE DEVELOP CHARACTER? 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS— 

“The college administrative officer 
whom I knew had no influence whatso- 
ever on my character. He did, however, 
give me a notion, right or wrong, that the 
xademic environment is no guaranty 
against the parochial point of view.” 

“Perhaps the outstanding thing that I 
gained from my contact with this admin- 
istrative officer was his willingness to trust 
to one’s honor and judgment until he 
knew he could not, and because of this, 
exti: effort was made, at least in my 
case, to be worthy of his confidence.” 

THE FACULTY— _ 

“Several professors had a real influence 
on me, both in college and in later life. 
All of these men talked to me as man to 
man and treated me as their mental equal, 
and thereby encouraged me to think and 
talk and to express and develop my ideas.” 

“I was influenced by the following 
teachers: ‘A,’ who made culture seem de- 
rable, and tolerance and elasticity of judg- 
ment a virtue; ‘B,’ who gave me a real 
interest in literature; ‘C,’ who gave me 
what I still believe was some real compre- 
hension of this country and its institutions.” 

“Contacts which were not so favorable 
were those with Professors ‘D,’ ‘E,’ and 
f” ‘F? made a statement one day, which 
I will never forget, that marriage was 
just legalized prostitution. Whether he 
sid this to create a discussion or because 
he believed it, I never knew. It was 
just one of those things that stick and 
leave a bad taste.” [The same instructor 
was mentioned by several other alumni as 
having had an especially good influence. ] 
UNDERGRADUATE CLASS OFFICES— 

“Class offices had. a very distinct bear- 
ing on my life at Dartmouth and gave me 
acloser touch with all my classmates than 
[could otherwise have effected, and gave 
me a certain start on taking responsibility 
and the opportunity to help maneuver and 
direct things that I believe has meant much 
to me since then.” 
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“T held the office of class secretary in 
my senior year. It seemed important at 
the time. Now it seems unimportant.” 
{Twenty years later. ] 

FRATERNITIES— 

“My fraternity simply afforded me a 
place to sleep and little else that I did not 
get in the college itself.” 

“Regardless of all that has been said 
against them, I believe fraternities cannot 
help but mold character. There are ideals 
to live up to, and fine friendships are made.” 

“T believe also that a fraternity is a de- 
cided factor for good in general, although 
I realize perfectly that occasionally some 
group develops unfortunate tendencies, 
and in such cases, the influence on its 
easily led members is more apt to be bad 
than if such members were not thrown in 
contact with such influence. However, 
youth is gregarious, and, recognizing its 
gregarious instinct, I believe that the fra- 
ternity offers a more easily controlled 
grouping from the standpoint of good or 
bad influence than would the more in- 
formal, but nevertheless inevitable, groups 
which have always formed wherever fra- 
ternities were abolished by faculty rule.” 

“Tt is difficult to estimate the influences 
that my fraternity associations had upon 
my character. Perhaps they were equally 
divided between bad and good. They 
were bad in the sense that I was not asked 
to join in my freshman year one of the so- 
called leading fraternities. The disappoint- 
ment and mental and emotional pain 
resulting from that experience probably 
was of value to me, even though it sobered 
and changed me, for it was a vital matter 
in those days. When I did join a fra- 
ternity later in my college career, the asso- 
ciation and friendship of some of the men 
had a profitable influence upon me. 
The opportunity offered me for leadership 
in the fraternity gave me back some of the 
confidence that I had lost in the first year 
of my college life through my failure to 
get the desired ‘bid.’ ” 
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CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION— 

“My impression of the Christian Associa- 
tion received in college has been confirmed 
by subsequent observation. I disliked par- 
ticularly the practice of drumming up 
religion, frequently under the pretense of 
drumming up something else, as music or a 
social occasion.” 

“The Dartmouth Christian Association 
did not reach me; it always seemed futile, 
perhaps because I did not allow it to enter 
my life at that time.” 

“As far as religious factors go, the col- 
lege pastor was not, in my opinion, the 
man for the job as he never got close to the 
students; but one of the preachers in town 
first taught me, unknowingly, a liberal 
view of religion and tolerance for any sin- 
cere belief a person held regardless of how 
it coincided with my own.” 

“Dr. ‘A,’ in Chapel and the Christian 
Association meetings, had a real effect on 
me. The upward tilt of his good chin 
and the ringing of his voice, as he insisted 
on certain fundamental virtues and prin- 
ciples, have become sort of symbols to me.” 
ATHLETICS— 

“T believe that athletics had fully as 
much real influence on me as anything I 
experienced in college, and my association 
with most of the coaches and trainers, par- 
ticularly ‘A’ and ‘B,’ meant more to me 
than I can explain. My own father could 
not have helped me more in the basic 
things that count in this world—courage, 
confidence, honor, and the general run of 
give and take, as well as utter dependabil- 
ity—than did ‘A’ in particular.” ([‘A’ 
who is mentioned by this alumnus as hav- 
ing had such a beneficent influence, seemed 
to many others to have precisely the oppo- 
site effect. | 

“‘Never an athlete, I owe nothing (and 
blame nothing) to trainers or coaches. I 
doubt if anybody does, for it seems to me 
that a man capable of exercising a good 
and substantial influence on others would 
have a better job than the trainer or coach.” 
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STUDENT LEADERS— 


“Association with student leaders cer. 


tainly affected my character. It is prob- 


able that I have modeled some of my | 


actions and made my decisions from the 
influences that such men as . 
me. ‘They have left undeniable and per- 
manent impressions upon my life.” 

“Tt is my feeling that the friendships and 
contacts which you make with other stu- 
dents in college exert more influence on 
your character than do the faculty, the 
classroom work, or any other single factor. 
In my case, certain friendships I made and 
the discussions I had with these friends, 
sometimes late at night, sometimes on 
week-end trips, made more impression on 
me than any other thing at college.” 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS— 

“One day in the spring of my senior 
year, my class was in line, clad in cap and 
gown, for some ceremony. As I looked 
the men over, the thought came to me 
that college had been detrimental to some 
of them, had left a somewhat larger part 
substantially as it had found them, and had 
benefited the majority. 

“Colleges must confess to a substantial 
limitation so far as character goes, and, for 
that matter, ability too. ‘They cannot put 
into a man what he never had and cannot 
take out of him what nature has put in. 

“But that is not to say that nothing may 
be accomplished. Perhaps there is some- 
where a respected banker who, in the ab- 
sence of the educational opportunities and 
other circumstances that favored him, 
might be a rather tricky pawnbroker. The 
college, subject to the limitations imposed 
or the assistance given by the nature and 
quality of the material it has to work on, 
may accomplish a good deal, so much, once 
in a while, as to give the erroneous im- 
pression that it has built when in fact it has 
only polished. The accomplishment must 
be by the process of supplying soil and sun- 
shine for the free development of desirable 
potentialities and doing everything possible, 
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by supplying knowledge or means of 
knowledge, to the end that stronger stimuli 
than before will be required to bring un- 
desirable potentialities into actual play. 

“So far as my observation of others is 
concerned, I have not known more than 
one or two or three college graduates 
whom I should not call men of character, 
namely, honest, trustworthy, and decent. 
The average of honesty and trustworthi- 
ness of college graduates is, in my opinion, 
much higher than the general average, 
though I cannot undertake to say whether 
that is because colleges have built character 
or because men of character have gone to 
college. I know men of high principles 
and large ability who have never attended 
college and many less-than-mediocre men 
who are college graduates. Nothing is 
more true than that ‘all generalizations are 
false, including this one,’ and no doubt a 
generalization as to the effect of college 
on character would be as false as any.” 
[The judgment of a lawyer, out of col- 
lege approximately twenty years. | 


OME conclusions stand out from 

the meetings around the fireplace 
and from the mass of alumni opinion. 
It is clear that different students are 
differently affected by the various 
agencies of the college. Men who 
have a profound and beneficial influ- 
ence over one student may mean 
precisely nothing to another. Accord- 
ingly, the college should have as wide 
a variety of character-forming agen- 
ces as it is able to procure and 
operate effectively. 

It seems to be the fact that several 
types of administration and faculty 
men may have a direct and beneficial 
influence. These are men whose 
strength lies chiefly in a profound 
knowledge of their fields of learning; 
or men who have an outstanding 


capacity for lucid and fair-minded 
exposition; or men of abounding per- 
sonal attractions whose enthusiasm 
and winsomeness carry students along; 
or men of less outstanding character 
who can make personal contacts easily 
and utilize them in giving wise coun- 
sel and swaying opinion helpfully in 
individuals or small groups. Some 
men, of course, may combine two or 
more of these qualities. Unless the 
instructor’s interest, however, in his 
students is genuine and spontaneous, 
profound knowledge and other de- 
sirable qualities are likely to be of 
unsatisfactory avail. 

The student, as well as the alum- 
nus, places continual emphasis on the 
instructors with whom he comes into 
contact, both inside and outside of 
the classroom. Within the classroom, 
the undergraduate values highly pro- 
fundity of knowledge, clearness of 
exposition, fairness, enthusiasm, and 
an expressed natural interest on the 
part of the instructor in the under- 
graduate. He is influenced by the 
instructor who has an evident and 
personal interest in him, but who, at 
the same time, remembers that he is 
the instructor and the undergraduate 
is the student. He dislikes and dis- 
trusts the instructor who attempts to 
be “one of the boys” in the sense of 
being crude or vulgar of speech or 
taking an immature or affected posi- 
tion on intellectual or moral questions. 

The influence which instructors 
exert through the medium of discus- 
sions with small groups in their homes 
and elsewhere is very great. Such 
discussions stand out in the minds of 
the undergraduates and alumni above 
weeks or months of usual classroom 
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work. This is not, of course, intended 
to minimize the activity of the class- 
room. Without the solid intellectual 
foundation of classroom work pursued 
earnestly and intelligently, these 
extra-curricular discussions would 
of little use. 

Perhaps one comes out, at the close 
of a discussion like this, at the point 
where he expected to at the outset. 
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At any rate, this seems to be true: 
whether for administrative work, or 
for teaching, or for coaching and re- 
ligious or other activities, professional 
capacity is not enough. The college 
agency which is effective must have 
back of it a man who, in addition to 
his technical equipment, has those 
qualities which make him what the 


undergraduate terms “human.” 
[Vol. II, No. 4] 
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The Denominational College 


By CLARENCE M. DANNELLY 


The Church College Should Be a College with 


Christian Distinctiveness 


ISTORICALLY, the denom- 
H inational college has played 

a most .important part in the 
field of higher education in America. 
It was the only college that early 
America knew. It was a liberal-arts 
college, a new institution in a new 
world, distinctly an American contri- 
bution to educational organization. 
It was established with the avowed 
intention of preparing Christian min- 
isters and perpetuating Christian 
purposes. Under positive religious 
controls, it was the outstanding agency 
employed by church and state to 
assure the future of a competent lead- 
ership, both consecrated and trained. 
It was “the missionary of higher edu- 
cation in a rude land in which the 
State could not provide adequate cul- 
ture for its youth,” writes Hickman. 
Yale, founded in 1701, was third of 
these colleges in chronological order. 
Its charter declared its purpose to be 
that of preparing young men “for 
public employment, both in church 
and civic state.” Specific Christian 
purposes were set forth in the charters 
of all these colleges founded before 
the Revolution, with the single excep- 
tion of the institution that later be- 
ame the University of Pennsylvania. 


In 1816, the legislature of New 
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Hampshire attempted to transform 
Dartmouth College into a state uni- 
versity. In 1819, the Supreme Court 
of the United States rendered decision 
in the case which guaranteed the per- 
petuity of endowments for higher 
education. This gave impetus to the 
establishment of schools and colleges 
by the churches, and many of them 
were founded during the period from 
1820 to 1880, appropriately named 
“the period of great denominational 
effort.” 

The Christian church was practi- 
cally the only agency that maintained 
institutions of higher learning up to 
the Civil War. Only 17 of the 246 
colleges existing in 1860 were state 
institutions. More than go per cent 
of all college and university graduates 
came from institutions founded by the 
church. As late as 1870 the total 
enrollment in all state institutions was 
only about six thousand students. 

Since 1880 a new era has dawned. 
The state has increasingly expanded 
its efforts in higher education, and 
from about 1885 to the present time 
remarkable progress has been observed 
in the establishment of state schools 
and in the efficiency of their work. 
Increased financial support and other 
essential provisions have made it 
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possible for state schools to enjoy 
prosperity. By contrast, the demoni- 
nations have been less and less in- 
clined to establish new colleges, and 
in many cases they have ceased to 
operate those formerly maintained. 
Educational costs have risen to such 
an extent that an adequate financial 
support has been increasingly diffi- 
cult; hence, the tendency in denom- 
inational circles during recent years 
has been intensification rather than 
expansion. 


HE place of the denominational 

college at the present needs most 
careful study. Established in a day 
when churches practically alone pro- 
vided higher educational facilities, it 
is now faced with a situation in which 
the state maintains institutions in large 
number and of varied type. Just 
what place does the denominational 
college occupy? 

There are people who think that 
the church should withdraw from 
higher education. They hold this 
view because of certain reasons which 
may be stated somewhat as follows. 
First, the state has gradually assumed 
responsibility in the field of higher 
learning, until it now furnishes ade- 
quate training in sufficient abundance 
and variety for all who might profit 
from education on this level, save in 
the definite field of training for voca- 
tions in religious work. Those who 
hold this view maintain that education 
is education without distinction as to 
kind. They believe decidedly that no 
other than state colleges and univer- 
sities are needed. 

The church, also, might well with- 
draw from liberal-arts education 
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without embarrassment, since it has 
made its contribution in this field by 
awakening the state to its own respon- 
sibility in education on this higher 
level. It may now give its time 
and money and direct its energies to 
other means of Christianizing our 
civilization. 

Third, the church colleges are sim- 
ply duplicating the work of the state 
schools which now have largely 
assumed leadership in higher educa- 
tion and point the way for denomina- 
tional colleges to follow. Faith in the 
denominational college as a distinctive 
institution has seemingly diminished 
in recent times, and the writer is in- 
clined to think that loss of such faith 
is in many cases actually justified. In 
this connection, the church college has 
no one to blame but itself. 

Fourth, some institutions of higher 
learning formerly under denomina- 
tional control have prospered in later 
days by transferring this control to 
independent or state agencies which 
are more competent in education than 
the church. These institutions seem 
to have made more effective contribu- 
tions to society than they could have 
done had they remained under de- 
nominational auspices. 

Also, the contribution of Christian 
education is admittedly worth while, 
and the nation needs it. But there is too 
much difficulty in financing the church 
college and too much _ uncertainty 
about maintaining it; let the state 
have monopoly in higher education. 
These are all interesting points of 
view. The idea in summary is that 
the church college has served its day 
and should withdraw from the field. 

The serious objection which may be 
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raised to these views is that the state, 
because of its cosmopolitan citizenship, 
cannot furnish the distinctive type of 
education that the church college must 
furnish or else cease to have cause for 
its existence. There must be Chris- 
tian distinctiveness in the type of edu- 
cation provided by the denominational 
college of liberal arts, or this institu- 
tion must fold its tents and depart 
from the field of higher education. 
The constituency of the church, also, 
must be convinced that the denomina- 
tional college which it supports is 
both willing and competent to provide 
this distinctive type of education, or 
else that constituency will see no 
justification in providing the financial 
means for continuance. 


HE church college usually finds 

its most useful field of service in 
that type of college education which 
may be described as liberal and cul- 
tural, not opposed to scientific and 
technical education, but rather in con- 
trast to this type. It is not the function 
of the liberal-arts college to furnish 
technicians; with limited resources it 
annot do this job thoroughly. This 
is not to say that courses in science 
are not included in the curriculums 
of denominational colleges of liberal 
arts. The reverse is true; scientific 
courses are offered. They find their 
proper place in a balanced curriculum 
which meets the primary purposes of 
such an institution. 

In seeking an answer to the ques- 
tion, What are the primary purposes 
of the liberal-arts college? one finds 
confusion in the thinking of educa- 
tional leaders. A college president 
recently wrote: “The outstanding 
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characteristic of our American colleges 
today is the general disagreement as 
to what education is for.” Another 
educator has said that it seems to be 
“a rare occurrence for an average col- 
lege to have anything like a definite 
goal.” In some measure this is true. 
The lack of a definite goal constitutes 
one of the difficulties confronting col- 
leges of liberal arts. One reason 
advanced is that “the product of the 
college is men. If the product were 
bookkeepers or physicians or aviators 
there would be no such confusion. 
The requirements for vocational train- 
ing are well understood.” This prob- 
lem of objectives needs thoughtful 
discussion by the administrative staff 
and faculty of each institution. 

It might be said in a general way 
that the purpose of the liberal-arts 
college is to give a broad, liberal, 
fundamental outlook on life. This 
institution historically has been com- 
mitted to purposes of orientating 
youth to life. A proper curriculum 
for this purpose should be the subject 
of helpful debate. The curriculum 
and other problems must be given 
careful attention and solutions at- 
tempted in the light of objectives 
which should be clarified as much as 
possible. 

The college of liberal arts should 
lead students to seek and know the 
truth in the realms of knowledge. 
Liberality toward truth from all 
sources of light should particularly 
characterize the church college. Jesus 
properly called Himself “the way, 
the truth, the life.” Openness to truth 
should surely characterize Christian 
folk, followers and seekers after Him. 
Mr. Faunce, former president of 
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Brown, has written: “A college which 
holds any truth to be dangerous is 
not a Christian college ... The 
steady, unfettered search for truth 
and the cordial welcome to it when 
found [are] the first characteristic[s | 
of a Christian school.” 

In this connection, Robert L. Kelly 
has written interestingly: 


The church college must keep its mind 
open to the truth. It must know how to 
interpret the truth. And it must know 
how to lead the scores of thousands of 
young men and women who are entrusted 
to its care to a personal commitment to the 
truth. It must know how to interpret to 
the modern world all phases of the mind 
and spirit of the Great Teacher... . 
But the church college does not acknowl- 
edge science as the only source of truth. 
It recognizes that truth has been revealed 
to men during all the centuries. Men had 
much wisdom before modern science was 
born. ‘Truth is revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures. It has been proclaimed and is 
being proclaimed today by apostles and 
prophets who stand close to the sources of 
knowledge and power. It is being revealed 
to men who dare to use the age-long 
agencies of communion and prayer and 
retreats. The church college has its mind 
open to all these forms of truth. 


HE college of liberal arts greatly 
needs to be marked by stress on 
teaching rather than on research. Few 
colleges and universities have become 
noted as great teaching institutions. 
A faculty of great teachers interested 
primarily in the life development of 
students should be the glory of Chris- 
tian institutions. 
The sole justification for the exist- 
ence of a church college should be 
its Christian distinctiveness. Its ideal 
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is expressed by Woodrow Wilson: 
“Every one who understands and 
loves his country must wish education 
brought to its highest point of devel- 
opment and efficiency, and to be shot 
through at every point with Christian 
principle.” 

As illustrative of Christian em- 
phasis, Kentucky Wesleyan has the 
following paragraph in its catalogue: 


But the Christian college while having in 
common with private and state institutions 
the aims and ideals above set forth, must 
have consciously a goal which is definitely 
and consistently Christian. It must give a 
Christian interpretation to the facts of 
knowledge, provide a Christian incentive to 
good citizenship, arouse a Christian motive 
for service, and nurture a Christian spirit 
and ideal in the social relationships of every- 
day life. More than that, it must, through 
the attitude and example of its teachers, 
through its courses in Bible and religious 
education, and through its religious activ- 
ities and atmosphere of its campus, bring 
its students into intimate fellowship with 
Jesus Christ, as Savior and friend, as in- 
spiration and guide, in all endeavor to 
attain the goal of Christian character. 


This paragraph enumerates some of 
the characteristic elements of Christian 
distinctiveness in higher education. It 
seems that at least five characteristic 
practices emerge to distinguish a gen- 
uinely Christian institution. First, 
the Christian college recognizes the 
strategic place of the teacher in the 
educational process and seeks to em- 
ploy in its faculty only those men and 
women who are active, aggressive 
Christians. There seems to be no 
better way to make an_ institution 
effectively Christian than by a group 
of faculty members who are them- 
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selves Christian. Teachers have tre- 
mendous influence in the lives of 
students and in the creation of Chris- 
tian tone within the college walls. 
President Waits, of Texas Christian 
University, after naming the forces 
that make for the success of the church 
college, writes: “We place reliance 
upon the teachers who really like 
boys and girls, who honestly enjoy 
their companionship, who have trans- 
parent goodness and are openminded 
and sympathetic with students.” 

The church college makes no 
apology for insisting on Christian 
character as primary among the qual- 
ifications of its teachers. Scholarship 
is greatly to be desired, teaching 
ability is highly prized, but in com- 
pany with these valued possessions 
there also must be Christian person- 
ality. It is true that “a Christian 
faculty creates a Christian atmosphere 
in which Christianity can live and 
grow.” 

There are two important reasons, 
among others, that make Christian 
personalities essentially valuable in a 
small denominational college. First, 
with small numbers in classrooms and 
on cafapus personal contacts are nu- 
merous. The fact that life responds 
first of all to life makes it most 
desirable that the professors be Chris- 
tians. They reflect their life convic- 
tions in personal contacts, in classroom 
discussion, and in campus association. 
What they are speak volumes to 
the young men and women in 
their classes. Their Christian lives 
strengthen Christian faith and Chris- 
tian living in students. 

Second, college students are in the 
years of later adolescence, neither 
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older children nor yet mature men 
and women. They have come from 
homes largely Christian, but with 
varied backgrounds. In numerous 
instances, they are on their way to 
graduate study in the large univer- 
sity. In others, they are on their way 
to more immediate participation in 
activities of professional or vocational 
types. During this transition period 
of life, with its questions, its doubts, 
its conflicts, its confusions, the church 
college campus is a most wholesome 
place to study. Surrounded by a 
sympathetic band of Christian men 
and women, these students, who gen- 
erally are more thoughtful and seri- 
ous than usually pictured, have 
splendid opportunity to come through 
into the freedom of intelligent Chris- 
tian faith.: The ideal is to have the- 
religious faith of the students made 
strong as they pursue their studies in 
company with scholars of more ma- 
ture Christian experience. 

The church college, also, seeks 
earnestly to lead its students to a 
definite Christian philosophy of life. 
Most people live according to some 
life philosophy, either consciously 
formed or unconsciously accepted. 
Since it is doubtful whether one can 
be considered educated unless he has 
some definite life philosophy, a 
Christian college falls short of its 
educational privilege, unless it leads 
students to accept Christian points of 
view and to practice Christian prin- 
ciples. Truth is presented within 
these church colleges with distinctive 
interpretations. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell has 
written that “the chief factor in 
making a school Christian . . . is the 
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prevalence of the Christian point of 
view in all the school activities.” In 
the church college this type of inter- 
pretation is predominant. It is truly 
a characteristic that should permeate 
every educational process, formal and 
informal, curriculums and “extra- 
curriculums,” so-called, in a denom- 
inational college. 

This desirable Christian philosophy 
of life cannot be left for presentation 
to students by teachers of specific 
religious subjects. It is and must be 
presented by teachers of all subjects. 
It must be dominant in the entire life 
of the college. It must be the atmos- 
phere of the classrooms where biology, 
psychology, and sociology are taught 
as well as of the rooms where the 
Bible and other religious subjects are 
taught. It must be the atmosphere 
of athletic field and gymnasium as 
well as of the chapel and adminis- 
trative office. 


HE church college seeks to have 

its students live in a Christian 
atmosphere. College life is life lived 
now, as well as in preparation for more 
complex and more complete life to- 
morrow. Life in college, as outside 
of college, is richer, and more joyous 
and happy, and lived to fuller ad- 
vantage in every wholesome way, 
when lived in a truly Christian at- 
mosphere. This intangible and yet 
practical thing we call “atmosphere” 
is in many ways the distinctive mark 
of a Christian college. One has dif- 
ficulty in describing it, but one has no 
difficulty in recognizing it. To feel 
the very spirit of Christian cordiality 
and courtesy, to know that one is in 
a company where abides the presence 
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of God, this, and nothing less than 
this, should be the happy experience 
of students in an institution of Chris- 
tian learning. Truly, in such a place 
as this they have ample opportunity 
to the fine art of Christian living. 
The church college vields Christian 
fruit in the consecrated and trained 
lives of its graduates. The glory of 
the denominational college has been 
and is its products. While graduates 
may have gone forth seemingly un- 
touched by its emphasis on Christian 
living, yet yearly the denominational 
college turns into church and state 
many thousands of men and women 
who have enriched mankind by their 
Christian lives. They can be found 
in all walks of life. In the past forty 
years of college history in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, some 
forty thousand students have gradu- 
ated from her church colleges: “Four 
thousand have become Methodist 
preachers, eight hundred missionaries, 
two thousand doctors, twenty-five 
hundred lawyers, twenty thousand 
teachers, eight hundred college pro- 
fessors, one hundred fifty college 
presidents, many authors, congress- 
men, senators, judges, governors, 
and a great army of business men.” 
Prominent among the reasons for 
bearing such fruit is the fact that the 
small denominational college puts the 
student first among the objects of its 
service. The church college holds 
its primary interest to be the life of its 
students above any other interest 
whatsoever. In this centrality of stu- 
dent interest there is provided op- 
portunity for developing a healthy 
physique, for normal social adjust- 
ment, for enlargement of mental and 
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THE DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGE 


spiritual vision, for satisfaction of 
intellectual curiosity, for achievement 
of Christian character. As aids in life 
development, many church colleges 
provide for student government, for 
religious organization among the stu- 
dents, for compulsory chapel attend- 
ance, for revival services of suitable 
type. Attendance is urged on church 
services, Sunday schools, and young 
peoples’ societies in the churches of 
the college community. Courses in 
Bible and courses in religious educa- 
tion are offered, and usually some of 
these are required. Every available 
influence of wholesome kind that the 
administration can command is gen- 
erally brought into the life experience 
of students in the church college. 


HE church college trains its stu- 
dents for avocational work in the 
church. Criticisms have been directed 
against denominational colleges in the 
past because some of them did not 
have courses in religion. As late as 
1917, a leader in the field of religious 
education said that “one of the most 
dificult problems of our day is to 
induce church colleges to teach reli- 
gion” This has changed. Courses 
in religion are doubtless provided in 
every church college. One pre-emi- 
nent justification of the denomina- 
tional college is its ability to send 
back to local congregations young men 
and women not only motivated with 
a desire to help in the tasks of the 
church, but with at least a minimum 
training for this avocational service. 
A denomination is dependent in a 
peculiar way on the liberal-arts col- 
leges which it maintains. Leaders 
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in pulpit and pew go forth from these 
colleges to bless the world through 
the channels of the supporting denom- 
ination. As illustrative, the colleges 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, have furnished this denomina- 
tion 90 per cent of its missionaries, 
90 per cent of its church college presi- 
dents and professors, 63 out of 64 
preachers in the larger pulpits, 39 of 
the 44 connectional officers during the 
past quadrennium, and 24 of the 28 
bishops elected from 1897 to 1930. 

The destiny of denominations has 
been guided largely by the products 
of their own colleges. While other 
students than those from the sup- 
porting constituency attend church in- 
stitutions and find cordial welcome, 
yet the larger number come from the 
denominational family and return to 
serve humanity through their own 
church organization. 

Since the founding of our American 
republic, the religious organizations 
and the civic order have depended 
largely on those men and women who 
have formed a Christian philosophy 
of life as students in church colleges, 
and who have wrought their Christian 
idealism into the fabric of church and 
state. The service of such folk is 
needed today and tomorrow, and the 
church college must continue. It has 
a distinctive field and must needs fill 
it. It nurtures a philosophy and an 
idealism that America sorely needs in 
even greater degree at present than 
ever in the past. Many years ago 
James J. Hill, railroad builder, gave 
utterance to a truth just as vital now 
as then: “The Christian college is 
the hope of America.” [Vol. II, No. 4] 








Purpose and College Attendance 


By D. A. WORCESTER 


The Effect of Permanence of Intention to Attend College 
on Later College Success 


that the person who studied 

Latin in high school has, as a 
rule, secured higher marks in his col- 
lege courses than one who has not 
studied Latin. The American Clas- 
sical League in its report of the 
classical investigation implies that this 
superiority is a direct result in part, 
at least, of the study of Latin. Soren- 
son, writing in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research for April, 1929, thinks 
that the study of Latin is the mark of 
a good student and possibly the cause. 
It is true, too, that most of the studies 
investigating the point have found the 
average score on intelligence tests to 
be higher for those studying than 
those not studying Latin. 

It occurred to the writer that there 
might be still other reasons for the 
differences between the Latin and 
non-Latin students, and that one of 
these might be the persistence of a 
definite objective. As he recalled his 
experience as a high-school pupil and 
as a high-school principal it seemed to 
him that those who studied Latin 
were as a rule those who even at the 
beginning of a high-school course 
were definitely planning to go on to 
college, while those who did not study 
Latin were likely to be ones who had 
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no particular objective, or whose ob- 
jective was other than that of the 
college education. If this were true, 
it is easily conceivable that the thought 
that each course which was being pur- 
sued in high school was definitely 
pointed toward the examinations of the 
General Education Board or, at least, 
toward general college-entrance re- 
quirements might produce an increased 
efficiency in these courses. In other 
words, the reason that those who 
studied Latin secured higher marks 
on the examinations for the college 
entrance in other subjects might be 
not because they had studied Latin, 
but, in part at least, because of their 
realization when they studied these 
subjects that they would be met later 
in examinations or in other courses. 
In order to try out this hypothesis, 
an investigation was made by Mrs. 
Agnes L. Davis under the direction 
of the writer, using the members of 
the freshman class of the Teachers 
College of the University of Ne- 
braska. The situation in Nebraska 
differs rather markedly from the 
schools investigated by the American 
Classical League, since the graduates 
of accredited high schools are not re- 
quired to take entrance examinations, 
and since in a large proportion of the 
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high schools of this state Latin, even 
if not required, is the only foreign 
language available. Differences be- 
tween Latin and non-Latin pupils on 
the basis of the hypothesis here pre- 
sented would not be expected to be as 

eat, then, as between those investi- 
gated by the Classical League. 

As a preliminary study 84 students 
who had studied Latin in high school 
and 56 who had not studied Latin— 
all of the students enrolled in certain 
freshman classes—were asked : “When 
did you first think of going to col- 
lege? (State the grade you were in 
at the time.)” Seventy-five per cent 
of the Latin group as compared with 
43 per cent of the non-Latin group 
were already thinking of college be- 
fore they reached the ninth grade. 
This seemed definitely significant, so 
amore intensive study of the subject 
was planned. 


HE names of students in a be- 

ginning course in the Teachers 
College of the University of Ne- 
braska were chosen at random until 
a group of 50 students who had 
studied Latin in the high school and a 
second group of 50 who had not were 
arranged. On the Otis Self-Admin- 
istering Test of mental ability the 
Latin group received an average score 
of §2.9 with a coefficient variation of 
14.4, and the non-Latin group re- 
cived an average of 49.4 with a 
coefficient variation of 17.6. These 
figures confirm the findings of various 
other studies, that the Latin student 
is likely to be of a little higher intelli- 
gence than the non-Latin student. 
The average marks during the first 
semester—for the Latin students, 


79.7 and for the non-Latin students, 
74.5 with coefficients of variation of 
10.3 and 15.3, respectively—confirm 
the notion, that students who studied 
Latin in high school did better work 
in the university than those who did 
not. The difference of the means of 
the two groups is statistically signifi- 
cant in each case. The attempt was 
not made in this study so to pair stu- 
dents as to determine whether the 
difference in accomplishment was due 
primarily to the difference in intelli- 
gence, nor was it possible to show 
what might be the exact influence of 
the study of Latin in this situation. 
An attempt, however, was made to 
discover whether or not there were 
some other factors present which 
might conceivably have had some 
force in determining the final results. 
These factors were investigated by 
means of a personal interview with 
each of the hundred students men- 
tioned. The interviewer was suc- 
cessful in getting apparently free 
responses to the questions which had 
been prepared before the interview 
and were used as a sort of check-sheet 
during the appointment. Some of the 
more significant responses to these 
questions will be here discussed. 
Table I shows clearly the differ- 
ence between these two groups in 
terms of the duration of their decision 
upon a college education. In this 
table “always” means below the fifth 
grade. It is noted from the table that 
98 per cent of the Latin students had 
thought of going to college before 
they entered ninth grade, whereas 
only 48 per cent of the non-Latin 
group were yet considering the mat- 
ter; that 64 per cent of the Latin 
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students had their plans definitely 
Jaid toward college below the ninth 
grade as opposed to 14 per cent of 
the non-Latin group; and that 26 per 
cent of the non-Latin group did not 
make their decision for college until 
after they had completed the sec- 
ondary school. 

To the writer these facts are most 
suggestive. It certainly seems rea- 
sonable to believe that the definite 
objective of a college education 
throughout the elementary and the 
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LaTIN Group Non-LAtTIN Group 
TIME First Defi- First Defi- 
Thought | nitely Thought | _nitely 
Of Planned of Planned 
“always” ... 43 27 1s 5 
Grades V-VII 6 2 ce ae 
Grade VIIT../....... 3 5 2 
Grade IX... 1 12 8 7 
0 NS Peers Tere 5 10 
> a ee 4 I 4 
GradeSM ../]....... 2 3 9 
After grad- 
a rs ree 9 13 
Total cases 50 50 50 50 

















secondary school should have a de- 
cided influence on the academic suc- 
cess of the individual, not only during 
that period, but during the subsequent 
college course. For the student who 
is planning on going to college, all of 
the work of the secondary school has 
the significance of being contributory 
toward further education even though 
he may not see a particular value in 
some of it. For the person who is not 
planning to go to college it is conceiv- 
ably much more difficult to motivate 
many of the academic courses. That 
these differences in attitude should 
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have some effect on future accomplish- 
ment, though not proved by this study, 
is certainly reasonable. 


URING the interview just de- 

scribed, various questions other 
than those relating to the time of the 
decision to go to college were asked, 
and the responses to some of them 
may perhaps be of interest here as 
contributing to or even a direct part 
of a systematic purpose for a higher 
education. The environmental fac- 
tors discussed with the members of 
the two groups in the interviews are 
listed here. The difference between 
the number of students in the Latin 
group who mentioned each factor 
affirmatively and the number of stu- 
dents in the non-Latin group was 
reckoned, and was then computed as 
a percentage. For example, the occu- 
pation of the fathers of 23 students in 
the Latin group and of 18 students 
in the non-Latin group were classified 
as “professional or semi-professional.” 
The difference in percentage favoring 
the members of the Latin group was 
10 per cent. The environment fac- 
tors with the percentage differences 
favoring the students of the Latin 
group were: 


Percentage 

Differences 

Significant Item ar Fo 

Group 
Father’s occupation was professional or 

| rere rrr rr rrr er 10 
Father’s occupation was skilled or 

ee EE PE err —18 
Father’s occupation was at non-skilled 

labor (farmers included here)....... a 
Mother worked prior to marriage or 

Reh: TR Is oslo wg Snteene eer 16 
Father had a college, seminary (theo- 

logical), or normal-school education. 14 

Father had a high-school education..........-- 18 
Mother had a college or normal-school 
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Percentage 
Significant Item Differences, 
etc. 
SS QUNEONS POWM. . ww cst cces cess —14 
Had never visited a college campus........... —10 
Better class or so-called “highbrow” 
magazines subscribed for in the home........ 22 
Popular magazines occasionally bought..... pated) ee 
At least one set of encyclopedias in the 
rr IPEAEEN, 2 ea eg Ce 16 
Mentioned having the Book of Knowl- 
edge or similar reference book in the 
BE 2s « ch hem, ok. Seer 14 
Type of books read (and enjoyed): 
ie a oid ells aucaice tied poo misc a4 ani 12 
Historical novels......... ee woe we S pick 26 
NLT po 5 Sib ole ab alg ics eee ade —10 
NS is Asus to se ain letemlige'> gacesnt 16 
aes Ea: allen AS lll es ee na po arc 10 
Influenced in the classroom by the atti- 
tude of their teachers toward college......... 26 
Teachers had been erttertained in home...... . 
College representatives had seen stu- 
EEE TCP COE TS Ee 22 
Desire for a college education influenced 
by church (pastor, S.S. teacher, etc.)......... 14 
Student’s “ideal” had been a college 
ai’ dtd eu dchiksw ee osic ae} Gale ¢.0.% 22 
Student never thought of having an 
5-9 a Vee bei és —10 
Attended programs of college glee clubs 
or players . el Aid cae : 20 
College glee club, etc., members were 
entertained in student’s home............... 10 
Students were shown data on the ma- 
terial value of a college education.......... 18 


Among the items relating to fathers’ 
occupations farmers were included 
under non-skilled labor; and, as Ne- 
braska is largely a farming state, a 
large proportion of those coming 
under this heading were farmers. 
Probably another heading would have 
ben more suitable. The item 
“mother worked prior to marriage, or 
is working now” included those who 
taught school. More than one-half 
of all of the work indicated was 
“teaching.” 

The parents of the Latin students 
were better educated, and more of the 
brothers and sisters of Latin students 
had gone or were going to college 
than of the non-Latin students. 

The Latin group seemed to have a 
decided advantage in the amount of 
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literature available at home. Twenty- 
two per cent more of the Latin group 
than of the non-Latin group had 
access in the home to the so-called 
“highbrow” publications, and, also, 
more magazines were purchased by 
the former group. With respect to 
reference books, for example, The 
Book of Knowledge, there was also a 
distinct advantage in favor of the 
Latin group. 

More of the Latin than of the 
non-Latin students were influenced 
toward college by teachers and min- 
isters. It is interesting to see the 
relatively large amount of influence 
through the church. The homes of 
the Latin students were more com- 
monly open to teachers and college 
representatives. The Latin group 
were more conscious than the others 
of having college-bred persons as 
their ideal, and it is perhaps signifi- 
cant that 10 per cent of the non-Latin 
students had never thought of having 
an ideal at all. Twenty per cent 
more of the Latin than of the non- 
Latin students had attended programs 
given by college glee clubs and 
other college organizations, and 18 
per cent more of the Latin group 
“chad been shown data on the material 
value of a college education.” 


ANY of these factors are more 

or less related to a fixed plan 

for a college education. Those homes 
in which there is a child who is 
expected to go on to college are prob- 
ably more open to visiting represent- 
atives of college, for example, than 
is the ordinary home. Students who 
are planning to go to college are more 
likely to feel the influence of teachers 
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and publications toward college than 
are those who have no such plan. 

In summary, it may be said that of 
these two groups comprised of 50 
pupils who had studied Latin in high 
school and 50 who had not, the Latin 
group had a slightly higher average 
intelligence and had received slightly 
higher average marks during their 
first semester of college work. The 
members of the Latin group were 
less variable in these respects than 
were those of the non-Latin group. 
It is also seen that the Latin group 
as a whole had throughout their 
educational history been definitely 
pointed toward college, whereas by no 
means such definite plans were true 
among those in the non-Latin group. 

Parallel with this persistent objec- 
tive for going to college, and likely 
contributory to it, were many other 
environmental influences favorable to 
the Latin group. Among these were 
better-educated parents, larger access 
to good literature as found in the 
higher-grade magazines and library 
reference books, more common con- 
tact with visiting college and univer- 
sity people, more influence from 
teachers and church, and so on. 
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Which of these factors were causes 
and which are effects cannot be said. 
The slightly different average score 
on the intelligence test may be evi- 
dence of greater intelligence on the 
part of the parents, and the more 
favorable environment may have re- 
sulted from the greater intelligence, 
or, accepting the evidence of Miss 
Burks—to be most conservative—that 
home environment may contribute 17 
per cent of the variance in intelligence 
quotient,’ it is conceivable that the 
favorable environment of the Latin 
group including their long-developed 
intention of going on to a higher edu- 
cation affected their intelligence score, 
their success in Latin, and their suc- 
cess in college work. In any event, 
it seems that those who have held 
themselves to a definite objective 
during a long period of time appear 
to be more successful than those whose 
life goals have been less definite. 
Whether this be a cause or a symp- 


tom, it is probably worth noting. 
[Vol. II, No. 4] 


* Burks, Barbara. “The Relative Influence of 
Nature and Nurture upon Mental Development,” 
Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1928. Part I, 
pp. 219-316. 
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Law and Administration 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


Judicial Decisions on Housing, Discipline, and Dismissal of Students 
in State Institutions of Higher Education 


HE unprecedented influx of 
matriculants in colleges, state 
universities, and teacher- 
training institutions which has char- 
acterized‘ recent decades has naturally 
given rise to many problems related 
to the housing of students. Some of 
these problems have been of such 
nature as to be brought for adjudica- 
tion to the state courts of last resort, 
and even occasionally to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The 
problems which have reached the 
courts may be roughly classified as 
follows: first, housing in dormitories, 
with reference to the means of 
financing construction, the mainte- 
nance of proper discipline therein, and 
the tort liability of the institution or 
its officers or employees for injuries 
to students resulting from housing 
conditions; and second, fraternity 
housing, particularly with reference 
to the taxation of fraternity property.’ 
Closely related to these is the more 
general problem of discipline and dis- 
missal of students, which has been 
discussed from the angle of adminis- 
trative procedure in an earlier article 
by the writer, but which will be con- 


*Certain disciplinary aspects of the fraternity 
problem are reserved for treatment in a later article 
on judicial decisions regarding admission and fees in 
state colleges and universities. 
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sidered briefly in its more strictly 
substantive phase below.” 

A number of states have recently 
enacted legislation authorizing the 
governing boards of their state insti- 
tutions of higher education to provide 
for the construction of dormitories for 
immediate and future use, to be paid 
for on the amortization plan out of 
net income from rentals, and even- 
tually become the property of the 
state without requiring any appropri- 
ation of public money to pay for their 
initial cost. The constitutionality of 
these acts has been attacked on the 
ground that they purport to author- 
ize the loaning of the state’s credit 
to an amount beyond the constitu- 
tional debt limitation, and upon other 
grounds. 

These questions are dealt with in 
an opinion of the supreme court of 
Oregon in such fashion as to leave no 
obstacle in the way of this method of 
financing construction in that state,’ 
and dormitories for men have been 
built under this plan both at the state 
university and at the state agricultural 
college within the past three years. 


*“The Suspension and Expulsion of Students,” 
Journat or Hiouer Epucartion, I (October, 1930), 
PP. 447-52. 

* McClain v. Regents of the University et al. 
(Ore.), 265 P. 412 (1928). 
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The Oregon legislative act expressly 
empowers the governing board to 
contract for the erection of buildings 
for the housing and boarding of stu- 
dents and for other student activities; 
to purchase or lease lands and build- 
ings if necessary and suitable for that 
purpose, and to lease portions of the 
campus to private persons if such be 
reasonably necessary for the sole pur- 
pose mentioned; and to contract to 
pay as rental or otherwise a sum suf- 
ficient to cover, on the amortization 
plan, the principal and interest of the 
purchase price of such lands or build- 
ings, or the erection costs of such 
buildings and appurtenances.* The 
maximum period for which such con- 
tracts are to be permitted to run is 
twenty years, and the maximum in- 
terest rate is seven per cent per 
annum, payable annually or semi- 
annually. The board is also expressly 
authorized to pledge on behalf of 
the institution the net income from 
rentals on any or all rooms, dining 
rooms, or buildings used for students’ 
activities for the payment of erection 
or other contract charges agreed to be 
paid on account of such dormitories 
or students’ houses, and to expend all 
or any part of such net rentals for 
that purpose. 


HE governing board of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon proceeding 
under this act took steps to issue and to 
sell bonds in the aggregate amount of 
$400,000 for the construction of a 
dormitory, pledging the net income 
from rental of such building to a fund 
for the payment of principal and in- 
terest on the bonds, and agreeing to 
* Laws of Oregon (1927), c. 289, p. 364, secs. 1, 2. 
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use its best efforts to see that such 
fund should be sufficient to pay such 
bonds and the interest thereon, when 
due. Plaintiff in this case brought 
suit to enjoin the sale of these bonds, 
his principal contention being that it 
amounted to a loan of the credit of 
the state beyond the constitutional 
limit of $50,000.° Addressing him- 
self to this question, Mr. Justice Belt 
speaking for the court reasoned that, 
although the university is a mere 
agency or instrumentality of the state 
for the carrying out of a public pur- 
pose, and hence a debt incurred by the 
university is an indebtedness of the 
state, yet the act of the legislature and 
the ordinance of the governing board 
providing for the construction of a 
dormitory solely from net rentals 
does not contravene the constitutional 
limitation upon the indebtedness of 
the state. The reason he gave was 
that the act does not contemplate nor 
provide for the levy of any tax, and 
the holders of the bonds are bound to 
look solely to the special fund to be 
derived from net rentals from the 
building for the payment of both prin- 
cipal and interest, and hence do not 
become creditors of the state nor of 
the university. Mr. Justice Belt’s 
reasoning seems incontrovertible in 
view of the fact that the motive be- 
hind the constitutional limitation of 
state indebtedness was obviously the 
protection of the people from burden- 
some and excessive taxation. Further- 
more, his view of the relation of the 


university to the state is supported by 

* Article 11, Section 7, Constitution of Oregon, 
provides: “The Legislative Assembly shall not loan 
the credit of the state, nor in any manner create any 
debt or liabilities which shall singly or in the aggre- 
gate with previous debts or liabilities exceed the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars.” 
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Oregon statutes” by an earlier Oregon 
decision,’ and by other writers;* and 
he cites many cases in support of 
his declaration that a mere liability 
against a special fund to be derived 
from rentals does not constitute in- 
debtedness of the state.” 


UBSTANTIALLY the same is- 

sues were passed upon similarly 
by the supreme court of Wisconsin a 
few weeks after the foregoing Oregon 
decision was handed down.” The 
Wisconsin statute empowered the 
board of regents of the state univer- 
sity to lease university lands to a non- 
profit organization, upon condition 
that such corporation should construct 
thereon such dormitories, commons, 
field house, or addition to the Memo- 
rial Union building as the regents 
should designate or approve, and lease 
the same to the regents upon satisfac- 
tory terms as to the rental, mainte- 
nance, and ultimate purchase by the 
regents. The revenues derived from 
the operation of the buildings by the 
regents are to be applied on the 
payment of the rentals, and any sur- 
plus accruing is to be applied to the 

*Section 5417, Laws of Oregon (1920) and 
Chapter 157, op. cit. (1923), respectively provide 
that the state treasurer is custodian of funds received 
by the university, and title to all real property of 
the university vests in the state. 

" Dunn v. State University, 9 Or. 357. 

*Cf. 11 Corpus Juris 975, and 27 Ruling Case 
Law 134, 135. 

* Brockway v. Roseburg, 46 Or. 77, 79 P. 3353 
Winston v. City of Spokane, 12 Wash. 524, 41 P. 
888; Faulkner v. City of Seattle, 19 Wash. 320, 53 
P. 365; Griffin v. City of Tacoma, 49 Wash. 524, 
95 P. 1107; Brockenbrough v. Board of Water Com- 
missioners, 134 N.C. 1, 46 S.E. 28; Evans v. Hol- 
man, 244 Ill. 596, 91 N.E. 723; Swanson v. City 
of Ottumwa, 118 Ia. 161, 91 N.W. 1048, 59 L.R.A. 
620; Connor v. City of Marshfield, 128 Wis. 280, 
107 N.W. 639. 


* Loomis v. Callahan (Wis.), 220 N.W. 816 
(1928). 
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purchase price of the buildings, equip- 
ment, or improvements, or accumu- 
lated for that purpose. The incurring 
of any state debt for the construction 
of such buildings, equipment, or im- 
provements is expressly forbidden.” 
The Wisconsin University Building 
Corporation, of which the secretary 
of the board of regents, the business 
manager, and the comptroller of the 
university are ex officio members, was 
created to function as the non-profit 
corporation mentioned in the act, and 
became the lessee of portions of the 
campus for a nominal consideration, 
secured the authorization of the board 
of regents to proceed with the con- 
struction of a Memorial Union build- 
ing and a field house, and negotiated 
loans totaling $726,000 from the 
annuity board of the state retirement 
system. The loans were to be amor- 
tized over periods of fifteen and thirty 
years, bear interest at 4 per cent and 
4.5 per cent, and be secured by the 
corporation’s leasehold interest in the 
properties to be constructed. 

The plaintiff in this case, a teacher 
in the public schools, taxpayer, real- 
estate owner, and contributing member 
of the state retirement system, brought 
suit to enjoin the annuity board from 
completing the loans, his principal 
allegation being that the transaction 
created an indebtedness of the state 
in excess of the constitutional limit 
of $100,000." Mr. Justice Owen, 
speaking for the majority of the court, 
observed that there has been a conflict 
of judicial opinion on this point, oppo- 
site decisions having been reached in 


11 Section 36.06 (6), (7), Statutes of Wisconsin. 

** Article 8, Constitution of Wisconsin, prohibited 
the incurring of state debts aggregating in excess of 
$100,000, except for certain enumerated purposes. 
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Oregon*® and North Dakota,” but 
concluded, in accord with the Oregon 
case, that the transaction created no 
state debt, because the regents were 
empowered to pledge nothing more 
than the proceeds arising from the 
operation of the properties and clearly 
not to pledge the credit of the state. 
Other contentions of the plaintiff were 
not sustained, and the action was dis- 
missed. The social wisdom of the 
policy embodied in the legislative act 
was aptly justified in the words here 
quoted from the majority opinion: 


The growth of that institution continu- 
ously reveals increasing necessities, calling 
for construction of additional buildings and 
the expenditure of moneys, which the Leg- 
islature is reluctant to appropriate because 
of the attendant increasing tax burdens. 
In this situation the Legislature has applied 
to public necessities some of the financial 
genius which we find continually displayed 
in private business, with the thought of 
financing necessary undertakings by the 
pledging of future earnings arising from 
the operation of such enterprises.*° 


A dissenting opinion was filed by 
Mr. Justice Eschweiler, who was of 
the opinion that the transaction fell 
within the constitutional prohibition 
of state borrowing for internal im- 
provements, and that the sufficiency 
of the security for the loans by the 


18 McClain v. Regents, supra (Footnote 3). 

* Wilder v. Murphy (N.D.), 218 N.W. 156 
(1928). In this case a statute designed to permit 
the construction of a dormitory at the state university 
at Grand Forks was held unconstitutional. A later 
statute drawn in somewhat different terms, authorizing 
a similar project on the campus of the state agricul- 
tural college at Fargo, was upheld, in State v. Davis 
(N.D.), 229 N.W. 105 (1930). See Viesselman, 
P. W., and Bergenthal, C., “Private Financing of 
State University Buildings,” Dakota Law Review, II 
(December, 1928), pp. 288-94; and Note by Viessel- 
man in III (April, 1930), pp. 103-107. 

15 (Wis.), 220 N.W., 818 (1928). 
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state retirement system was so doubt- 
ful as to be made a matter of judicial 
notice, though its insufficiency had not 
been alleged in the complaint. 

The power of a state university 
to determine the use of a_build- 
ing originally donated to it for dor- 
mitory and mess-hall purposes js 
involved in a recent Texas case. The 
facts are substantially these: In 1890 
a wealthy member of the board of 
regents donated the cost of a dormi- 
tory which was promptly erected for 
the housing of men students of lim- 
ited financial resources at moderate 
rentals. In 1926 the regents, finding 
the building in need of extensive re- 
pairs, and being advised that it could 
be remodeled for use as a classroom 
and office building somewhat more 
economically and satisfactorily than 
for continued use as a dormitory, de- 
termined to convert it to the purpose 
of housing classrooms and_ offices. 
This action was taken at the close of 
the academic year, and therefore 
necessitated the refunding of the 
nominal deposits of $1 which had 
been made by several students as evi- 
dence of good faith to reserve rooms 
in the building for the next year. 
Plaintiffs in this case were students 
who had made such reservations, paid 
the required deposit, and received a 
receipt therefor. They alleged that 
the original donation of the building 
created a trust requiring that it be 
used perpetually as a dormitory for 
students of limited means, that the 
regents were without power to con- 
vert it to another use, and that they 
had binding contracts with the univer- 
sity for rooms in the building for the 
next academic year, and brought this 
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action to protect their contractual 
rights. The district court issued an 
interlocutory order granting a tempo- 
rary injunction against the regents, 
and they carried the case to the Court 
of Civil Appeals.*® 
The court found the evidence in- 
suficient to support the contention 
that the original donation created a 
trust limiting the uses of the building, 
and asserted that even if such trust 
were presumed to exist, continuous 
use of the building for the specified 
_ purpose for thirty-six years would 
| have constituted full performance of 
| it. The arrangement for the reser- 
vation of rooms, being found to be 
terminable at will by either party, was 
held not to be a contract, and even if 
| it were a contract, the remedy sought 
(injunction ) could not be granted to 
enforce a contract of that type. Ac- 
| cordingly, the temporary injunction 
which had been granted by the district 
court was dissolved, and the regents 
left free to proceed with their plans. 


| [PYISCIPLINE in dormitories is a 
perennial problem. A recent 

case reached the supreme court of 
Missouri." Here a student in the 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers’ 
College at Cape Girardeau during the 
summer of 1923 was forcibly ejected 
from a dormitory for men by order 
of the president of the institution, 
after the occurrences recited later and 
for the reason stated. During the last 
three days of July, preceding the end 
of the summer session on August 2, 
a serious continuous breach of disci- 


* Splawn et al. v. Woodard et al. (Tex. Civ. 
App. ), 287 S.W. 677 (1927). 
“Englehart v. Serena et al. 
| 268 (1927). 


(Mo.), 300 S.W. 
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pline occurred in the men’s dormitory, 
necessitating and justifying drastic 
action by the college authorities. 
Night after night disorder of such 
nature as to disturb the peace of the 
neighborhood and cause innocent local 
residents to complain broke out and 
continued in the building. Noises 
occasioned by the playing of a victrola, 
the throwing of water over transoms, 
the abuse of a dog, and the promis- 
cuous and continuous shooting of fire- 
crackers contributed to the bedlam. 
Immediate responsibility for the en- 
forcement of decent conduct in the 
hall was in the hands of a “student 
government,” certain students being 
designated as president, secretary, and 
monitors; but this organization was 
either completely powerless or un- 
willing to control the situation, which 
became so intolerable as to compel 
action by the president of the college. 
President Serena, after consulting 
with members of his faculty, decided 
to close the hall to all residents who 
might refuse to sign a pledge of gen- 
tlemanly conduct, obedience to the 
rules of the dormitory, and respect 
for the property of the state and the 
peace of the neighborhood; but to 
keep the hall open until the end of 
the term on August 2 if as many as 
twenty of the occupants would sign 
such a pledge. Word of this decision 
reached the men in the hall through 
the matron in charge of housekeeping, 
and twenty-seven of them went to the 
president’s office and signed the 
pledge before noon of July 31. At 
noon of that day President Serena 
addressed the group of seventy-five 
to eighty men who were occupants of 
the hall while they were at lunch in 
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the dining room. He exhibited the 
paper on which the pledge was writ- 
ten and announced that any member 
of the group who did not sign the 
paper by three o’clock would be com- 
pelled to leave the hall by six o’clock 
of that day. According to the com- 
plaint, his remarks were so angry and 
insulting as to move the complainant, 
who had previously signed the paper, 
to erase his name from it. Complain- 
ant asserted as his reason for this 
action: “I was admitting if I signed 
that that I had been abusing the state’s 
property and had not been a gentle- 
man.” Later in the day plaintiff was 
compelled to leave his room by two 
police officers, who used no actual 
physical force upon him, and went to 
a hotel. He was told to call at the 
financial office of the institution for a 
refund of the rental he had paid for 
room and board up to August 2. 
This he refused to do. He was per- 
mitted to return unmolested on sub- 
sequent days to remove his clothing, 
books, and papers. He took the final 
examinations at the close of the term’s 
work, and received a certificate of 
graduation, and a return of the cash 
deposit required of all students to 
secure the state against loss of or 
injury to its property. In his petition 
to the court he asked $3,000 actual 
damages and $5,000 punitive dam- 
ages for alleged unjust and unneces- 
sary humiliation and embarrassment 
willfully and maliciously inflicted 
upon him by the defendants, in the 
manner described. 

The district court directed a verdict 
for the defendants, and its judgment 
was affirmed by the supreme court in 
an opinion declaring that the president 
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had power to promulgate such a rule 
as the one in question, that there 
was nothing in the rule making it 
arbitrary or unreasonable under the 
circumstances, and that there was 
nothing in the manner of its enforce- 
ment which could give rise to an 
action for damages. The harsh and 
offensive language alleged to have 
been used by President Serena in his 
address to the occupants of the dormi- 
tory, showing anger and impatience, 
is said to have been out of place, but 
not evidence of malice on his part, and 
not wholly uncalled for in view of the 
immediately preceding circumstances, 
The court further explains that an 
occupant of a college dormitory has 
not the legal rights of an ordinary 
tenant of real property, nor even those 
of a lodger; and by taking up resi- 
dence in a dormitory which is auxil- 
iary to an institution of higher learning 
he impliedly agrees to conform to all 
reasonable rules and regulations then 
in force or which may thereafter be 
adopted by the proper authorities, 
who may, when the circumstances 
make it reasonably necessary, expel 
him therefrom summarily. 


pre saree the nature of 
the liability of the state and of its 
institutions and their employees for 
injuries to students resulting from the 
negligence of the latter with regard 
to housing conditions, we have a 
Montana case.”* A student at the 
state university, on the day of his 
admission, being unfamiliar with the 
surroundings in the dormitory where 
he was quartered, and seeking the 


18 Mills v. Stewart et al. (Mont.), 247 Pac. 332 
(1926). 
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bathroom, passed through an un- 
locked, unmarked, unguarded door 
and fell to the bottom of the elevator 
shaft, sustaining serious and perma- 
nent injuries, clearly imputable to the 
negligence of those in charge of the 
dormitory. Knowing that the state 
has no tort liability unless a statute 
expressly creates it, he realized the 
futility of an attempted action in court 
against the state or its instrumentality, 
the governing board of the institution, 
and consequently brought his case to 
the attention of the legislature. The 
Nineteenth Legislative Assembly of 
Montana passed an act providing that 
if the injured student should present 
his claim for damages to the state 
board of examiners within three 
months after the passage of the act, 
the board should hear and determine 
the claim, and award damages there- 
for not exceeding $7,500, as the board 
should determine to be just and 
equitable; and appropriating $7,500, 
or so much thereof as might be neces- 
sary to pay the sum allowed by the 
board."* Before the board had pro- 
ceeded to its hearing of the case, this 
suit was brought to enjoin it from 
further action in the matter, plaintiff 
alleging the unconstitutionality of the 
legislative act on various grounds, 
and securing an injunction in the dis- 
trict court. Defendant, the secretary 
of state and ex officio member of the 
board of examiners, appealed, and the 
supreme court reversed the judgment 
and remanded the case with directions 
to dismiss the complaint. The rea- 
soning of the case, by Mr. Justice 
Holloway, is substantially as follows. 
The state, though it has no tort lia- 


” House Bill 398, Montana Laws of 1925, p. 416. 
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bility except by express legislative 
assumption of it, does have the capac- 
ity to commit torts, and may assume 
liability therefor. The act in question 
was no more than a voluntary legis- 
lative assumption of a limited liability 
for an injury resulting from the neg- 
ligence of an employee of a state in- 
stitution, and did not contravene any 
of the provisions of the state con- 
stitution. It did not constitute an 
appropriation of public money for a 
non-public purpose, nor did it amount 
to a donation. It was an act within 
the power of the legislature, and the 
courts do not quarrel with the legis- 
lature concerning the wisdom or ex- 
pediency of its policies. 


nature of the remedies available 
to a student who suffers injury at the 
hands of a negligent employee of the 
state at its university occurred in Cali- 
fornia.*” The state university main- 
tained a health service, employing 
resident physicians and nurses and 
making their services available to stu- 
dents to a limited extent in return 
for a uniform infirmary fee which was 
charged all students as a condition of 
entrance to each semester’s work. If 
extensive hospitalization or a surgical 
operation became necessary for any 
student, he could obtain them at the 
infirmary by paying the cost of the 
service. The student in this case 
employed one of the physicians for 
an agreed compensation to perform 
an operation for the removal of his 
tonsils, and subsequently brought this 
suit for damages against the regents of 


F  ecema case illustrating the 


2° Davie v. Board of Regents, University of Cali- 
fornia et al. (Cal.App.), 227 Pac. 243 (1924). 
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the university, alleging that through 
the negligence of the physician he 
received serious and permanent in- 
juries to the bones of his jaw and 
neck, and asking indemnity in the sum 
of $151,433.35. He based his con- 
tention upon the familiar principle of 
law that a municipal corporation has 
a dual character with respect to lia- 
bility for the torts of its employees, 
being exempt from liability when 
engaged in an activity classified as 
purely public or governmental in its 
nature, but being liable when engaged 
in another class of activities called 
corporate or commercial, the latter 
class being usually distinguished by 
the circumstance that a fee is charged 
for the service rendered. Admitting 
that the educational function of the 
board of regents is public or govern- 
mental in nature, he contended that 
the board conducted the infirmary 
entirely separate and apart from its 
educational functions, charging fees 
and making profits from its operation, 
and hence must be held liable for the 
torts of infirmary employees, as a 
corporation engaged in a commercial 
enterprise. To this petition the 
board of regents demurred, relying 
upon the argument that the conduct 
of the infirmary in connection with 
the university was an activity classi- 
fiable as governmental, as being a 
part of its educational functions, thus 
exempting it from liability. The 
court sustained the demurrer and 
affirmed the dismissal of the action in 
the court below, from which an appeal 
had been taken. The conduct of a 
hospital or infirmary by a public cor- 
poration seems to have been held uni- 
formly to be a governmental activity, 
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leaving the victim of a tort by its em- 
ployee remediless except as against 
the person responsible for his injury.” 
Of course, in all tort cases, the person 
responsible for the injury is himself 
liable; but frequently his inability to 
pay damages makes the winning of a 
judgment against him but an empty 
victory. However, the law denies 
the aggrieved party a right of action 
against the state or other public cor- 
poration when engaged in a govern- 
mental activity, in order to prevent 
the creation of public burdens by 
such means. 


HE question of the exemption 

of fraternity property from tax- 
ation, as being property owned and 
occupied for educational purposes, has 
been the subject of a great deal of 
argument. About a dozen states at 
present give college fraternities statu- 
tory exemption from taxation. A de- 
cision of the Maine supreme court has 
declared that a fraternity house, even 
when built upon the campus of the 
state university, but owned by a cor- 
poration representing a fraternity and 
occupied as a chapter house, is not 
within the meaning of a statute” 
exempting the property of literary or 
scientific institutions when actually 
used or occupied primarily for educa- 
tional purposes. The court ruled that 
a fraternity chapter house is operated 


*? Plaintiff’s right of action against the person 
responsible for his injury was sustained in Davie v. 
Regents, 227 P. 247. 

22 Maine Revised Statutes, c. 9, sec. 6, par. 2 
This subject is ably and exhaustively discussed by 
Chamberlain, Vell B., under the title “Tax Exemp- 
tion of Greek-Letter Fraternities” in the University 
of Cincinnati Law Review, IV (March, 1930), PP- 
186-202. See also Tuttrus, R. R., “Eligibility of 
Fraternities to Exemption from the Property Tax 
under Wisconsin Statutes,” 4 Wisconsin Law Review, 
CXXIII (1927). 
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primarily as a boarding and lodging 
house, and as such cannot be regarded 
as coming within the exemption.” 
The correctness of this opinion un- 
doubtedly depends upon the intel- 
Jectual atmosphere and educational 
morale of the chapter in question in 
each case. No doubt some chapters 
may be very accurately characterized 
as mere boarding clubs, but in propor- 
tion as they approach the best ideals 
of scholarship and intellectual and 
moral excellence which have been set 
for American college fraternities, they 
become educational institutions in a 
very true sense of that expression. 
To so conduct themselves as to merit 
their designation as “educational in- 
stitutions” by the courts, and their 
recognition as such by thoughtful 
people, would certainly be a not un- 
worthy goal to be adopted by frater- 
nity chapters everywhere.”* 

The rights and remedies of stu- 
dents with respect to their dismissal 


*8 Inhabitants of Orono v. Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Society (Supreme Judicial Court of Maine), 74 Atl. 
19 (1909). 

**In accord with the Maine decision: Phi Beta 
Epsilon Corporation v. Boston, 182 Mass. 457, 65 
N.E. 824; People ex rel. Delta Kappa Epsilon So- 
ciety v. Lawler, 74 App.Div. 553, 77 N.Y. Supp. 840, 
aff. 179 N.Y. 535, 71 N.E. 1136; Kappa Gamma 
Rho v. Marion County, 279 Pac. 555 (Ore. 1929). 
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from institutions of higher learning 
have been involved in many cases, all 
of which have in turn been analyzed 
and compared by several writers.” 
The law of this subject may be epito- 
mized by saying that although the 
matriculated student’s relation to the 
institution is contractual, his compli- 
ance with all reasonable rules and 
regulations then in force or thereafter 
made is an implied part of the con- 
tract; and that the power of the school 
authorities to make and enforce rea- 
sonable rules for the government of 
their schools, being within their proper 
discretion, is plenary and complete, 
and will not be interfered with by the 
courts except in the presence of evi- 
dence that it has been exercised arbi- 
trarily or with malice. The subject 
is too large for further analysis in the 
present paper. It will be found to 
have been discussed from various 
viewpoints in the appended references. 

[Vol. II, No. 4] 


*° The following articles approach this subject 
from various angles: Sloan, George E., “Discipline 
and State-owned Educational Institutions,” Central 
Law Journal, XCVII, pp. 187-94; Hurley, James D., 
“Colleges: Nature of Relation to Student; Right of 
Dismissal,” Cornell Law Quarterly, XIII (December, 
1927); Pennypacker, Isaac A., “Mandamus to Re- 
store Academic Privileges,” Virginia Law Review, 
XII (June, 1926), pp. 645-52; and Chambers, op. 
cit. in footnote 2, supra. 
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Student Self-government 


By JOHN YOUNGER 


Give the Poor Student a Chance; Let Him 
Call His Soul His Own 


FTER almost thirty years of 
experience in industry I have 
spent the past five years in a 
professional capacity on a university 
campus. Naturally, I have come 
across many matters in which univer- 
sity practice differs greatly from in- 
dustrial practice. There are many 
things which they do better in industry 
than in academic circles and, of course, 
there are others in which the advan- 
tage belongs to the university. One 
of the problems facing our educators, 
namely, that of discipline of the stu- 
dents, has been solved much more 
satisfactorily by industry. 
Paternalism, or perhaps more accu- 
rately maternalism, has spread greatly 
in our universities much to the detri- 
ment of the student’s independence 
of thought and of life. We see, and 
we are quite accustomed to the sight, 
men of mature years being disciplined 
in such matters as the hours of 
dancing, the location of the dance, the 
number of committees for the dance 
and what not—all matters on which 
the student might be expected to have 
a will of his own. If he has, he is 
not allowed to exercise it. He is told 
what rooms are suitable for him, he 
is told what hours he shall keep. His 
amusements, in some instances, are 
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prescribed for him. He is restricted 
in his smoking, and in the use of his 
automobile. There are few personal 
activities that are not dominated by 
the university authorities. If our stu- 
dent wants to arrange a little battle 
between Freshmen and Sophomores, 
permission must be obtained from the 
university president. If he wants to 
initiate some pledges into his fra- 
ternity, the date is again set by the 
administration. A truly remarkable 
system of patriarchal government has 
grown up in our universities. 
Patriarchalism has vanished entirely 
from industry. It used to exist, and 
some traces of it can still be found, 
notably in England, but it has been 
found to be a poor policy leading to 
weak discipline. The old-time em- 
ployer used to supervise his em- 
ployees’ affairs in work and out of 
work. He dictated by curfew bell 
when they should go to bed at night; 
he stipulated the amusements they 
should have, and the houses they 
should live in. Probably Henry 
Ford’s supervisors of some fifteen 
years ago are the most recent ex- 
amples of this type of paternalism in 
the United States. Workers naturally 
resented this supervision and ex- 
pressed themselves so vigorously 
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against its ideas that it was abandoned. 
For some time we had a sort of 
twilight zone in which the employer 
supervised his men at work and in 
their working conditions, but allowed 
them complete liberty after work. 

This procedure was not entirely 
satisfactory, however, since men felt 
they had some right to express them- 
selves as to their working conditions. 
One large rubber factory, the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, em- 
ploying some twenty thousand men, 
sensed this feeling and realized its 
justice. The employees elect their 
representatives to a Senate, which has 
extensive authority throughout the 
workshops and has responsibility for 
working conditions. Although the 
Senate has no control over work, it 
has practically complete control over 
working conditions. Matters of clean- 
liness, safety, health, cafeteria condi- 
tions, and the like, are discussed, and 
the decisions reached are acted upon. 
This democratic idea is spreading in 
the industrial world, and employees 
are allowed to control themselves by 
their own authority. Unrest and 
strikes are disappearing, morale is 
improving, and an independence of 
thought and action is being displayed 
by the workers. 

How different is this point of view 
from that held by our university 
authorities where the autocratic spirit 
still survives; where student unrest is 
constantly latent if not expressed. 
Would it not be wise to take a leaf 
out of industry’s notebook of experi- 
ence and apply its lesson to student 
government? True, you will say, 
students are but boys. That is a 
popular error. They are not boys, 
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but men averaging in age twenty-one 
or twenty-two years. Some boys are 
among them, but they are few. Large 
numbers are working their way 
through the university, treated as 
men in their work, but as boys in their 
student activities. 

Can you imagine a young man of 
sixteen who is entering a large manu- 
facturing establishment being taken 
by his mother to the office of the 
president, to whom she says, “Oh, 
dear Mr. X, please look after my son 
Willie. It is his first time away from 
home, and he needs some motherly 
care and attention. Be kind and gentle 
with him and see he is well looked 
after.” What do you think Mr. X 
would say? 

Yet what does the president of a 
university have to say when the same 
mother will bring her son now 
eighteen years old to the scholastic 
doors. He will assure her of all care 
and homelike influences, and, what is 
more, he will try to see that the ma- 
ternal control follows the young man 
through his academic apprenticeship. 

Is this good for the young man? 
Does it not take away a measure of 
his independence at a time when he 
should be trying out his own wings 
and learning the real measure of lib- 
erty? Maternal control is sweet up 
to a certain point, but beyond that 
it is apt to become cloying and de- 
structive. There is a definite limit to 
it, and that limit is about the time of 
entering university life. Is it good 
for the president? One of the most 
pathetic sights in my opinion is to see 
a man who is a splendid scholar, a 
brilliant speaker, and an earnest stu- 
dent descend to some petty detail of 
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disciplining some fraternity or other. 
Sometimes, of course, the president 
leaves the details to his deans of men 
and women. Such deans are becom- 
ing rather popular in our scholastic 
circles, but to my mind they are just 
fathers and mothers in effect. 

I have no objection to the dean of 
men, as such, but I sincerely believe 
that his authority should not spring 
from the administration but from the 
students. In fact, would not his im- 
portance, his ability for discipline be 
much greater if accorded him by the 
student body? His tenure of office 
would be as at present, and this fea- 
ture would eliminate fraternity poli- 
tics and the incidental changes of 
student administration. All that 
would happen is that responsibility 
for his action would go to the stu- 
dent body and his direction would 
care for them. 

I have great faith in the ability of 
students to govern themselves; in 
fact, I have greater faith than I have 
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in the ability of the scholarly type of 
man who is so often expected to be a 
disciplinary executive. The two func- 


tions are quite distinct, and rarely are | 


they met in one individual. 

Now let us consider on what our 
students could govern themselves, 
First, on matters effecting their own 
discipline they should have a decisive 
voice. Such matters could be decided 
as to hours the fraternities and unions 
should remain open, when dances 
should be held, and their behavior, 
in general. 
a voice in matters respecting their 
use of automobiles and the parking 
thereof. Third, they should have a 
consultative voice in matters effecting 
the beauty of cleanliness of their sur- 
roundings. This classification might 
be amplified to take care of local con- 
ditions, but enough has been given to 
indicate what might be done. It 1s 
believed that the pursuit of this policy 
will lead to better discipline and fewer 
outbreaks. [Vol. II, No. 4] 


Second, they should have | 
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A complete study, the results of 
which are beyond the criticism of not 
being representative, has been com- 
pleted by R. T. Gregg who writes in 
the February Phi Delta Kappan of 
his investigations into the records of 
every student dropped from the Col- 
lege of Education of the University 
of Illinois, from the time of its open- 
ing in 1919 to 1929. Three hundred 
forty-two students were dismissed for 
academic reasons during this period. 
Percentages were computed for the 
years 1920 to 1929, and it was found 
that 4.9 per cent of the enrollment 
in the athletic coaching curriculum, 
6.8 per cent in industrial education, 
and 1.1 per cent in the general 
curriculum were dropped. The larger 
percentages in the first two groups is 
attributed to the fact that Freshmen 
and Sophomores are included, while 
those in the general curriculum must 
have junior ranking and consequent 
academic experience. Of all the stu- 
dents dropped, 89.7 per cent were for 
scholastic reasons, and 10.3 per cent 
for other causes. Of the total num- 
ber of students dropped, 63.7 per cent 
did not return at a later time. Of 
the remainder who were readmitted 
to the College, 47.6 per cent were 
dropped again. Fifty-three per cent 
of the total number dropped were in 
college for two semesters or less. On 
the basis of this data, the author con- 
cludes that 85 per cent of all students 
dropped will never be graduated. 
This makes the problem of readmis- 
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sion one for close consideration. Mr. 
Gregg estimates that each semester 
hour at the University costs the stu- 
dent $25, so $100,000 was probably 
lost by students alone. 


The Minnesota Reading Examina- 
tion for College Students, published 
by the University of Minnesota, has 
been prepared by M. E. Haggerty 
and A. C. Eurich. This provides a 
desirable addition to the few reading 
tests which are difficult enough for 
an adequate measure of the reading 
scale of college students. It includes 
two parts: a test of reading vocabulary 
and one of paragraph reading. Sev- 
eral investigations have shown that 
the ability to read is an important 
factor in determining the success or 
failure of college students. Although 
the Minnesota test does not cover all 
types of reading, it does cover the 
types of reading commonly used in 
English and the social sciences. In- 
structors in these subjects might find 
it useful to administer this test to 
their students thereby discovering those 
who need training in reading habits. 


For a long time a number of experts 
have questioned the hypothesis that 
specific preparation in high school is 
necessary for college success. Evi- 
dence in support of the critics of the 
hypothesis has recently been de- 
veloped by James Anderson Yates, of 
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the University of Kentucky, who 
made a study of 706 graduates of the 
University of Kentucky, Indiana Uni- 
versity, and the University of Cin- 
cinnati. He compared the scholarship 
of students with specific training, 
and found little justification for pre- 
scribing certain subjects for college 
admission. 

When the students were compared 
for mental ability, the author discov- 
ered, however, that the marks made 
by students rather than the courses 
taken by them in high school had a 
significant, positive correlation with 
college work. He says, “This study 
does not find sufficient facts to justify 
colleges in prescribing certain subjects 
for college admission. However, the 
facts found warrant colleges in de- 
manding a high-school curriculum 
well done.” This study is entitled 
The Type of High School Curriculum 
W hich Gives the Best Preparation for 
College, and is published in the 
series of monographs entitled “Bulle- 
tin of the Bureau of School Service” 
by the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 


Intelligence and education are the 
same. Intelligence is the degree of 
educability. Accomplishment depends 
on the conditions in which man finds 
himself. One can be just as intelligent 
as he wants to be. So says Max 
Schoen, head of the Department of 
Educational Psychology at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, which is re- 
ported via the Carnegie Alumnus. 
Mr. Schoen alternates between hold- 
ing out an optimistic point of view for 
those who have believed themselves 
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hampered by a birth-limited intellj- 
gence, and the offering of a violent 
criticism of the spread of pseudo- 
psychology which has resulted in the 
sentencing of countless people to the 
existence of a moron. He is quoted, 
in an article by James A. Bauble, as 
saying 


I trace this whole unfortunate business to 
the publicity given the Army intelligence 
tests following the World War. Most of 
the feature stories broadcast over this coun- 
try pictured the majority of the soldiers as 
sub-intelligent and attributed this fact to an 
inherent lack of intellectual capacity in the 
average American. We were told, for in- 
stance, that the Army tests showed that 
sixty-five million people in the country had 
no sense, and only five million had really 
good sense, but these mental tests tell an 
entirely different and more optimistic story, 
if their figures are interpreted aright. 
Again, there is a general opinion that the 
native born population is endowed with 
higher intelligence than the foreign born. 
This is not true. In Mississippi, for in- 
stance, ninety-six per cent of the population 
is native born, and the intelligence rating 
for the state is only forty-one. In Illinois 
the native born population is only forty- 
seven per cent of the total population, but 
the state’s intelligence rating is sixty-three, 
which all goes to prove that intelligence 
is merely a matter of education. Where 
there are good schools you find a higher 
intelligence. 


Prognosis under Fire 


Considering the problem of prog- 
nosis and its use as a panacea for 
modern-language ailments, J. War- 
shaw, writing on “Prognosis and the 
Open Door,” in the January Modern 
Language Journal, attacks the finan- 
cial aspect of failures—the loss in pub- 
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lic money which each failed course 
represents. In systematic prognosis 
lies some possibility of solution of fail- 
ures, he believes. He gives sound 
advice, however, to those who are 
tempted to use promiscuously the 
various prognostic methods. 


So far as I can judge from the prognosis 
inquiries that I have studied, no agreement 
has thus far been reached as to the measure 
of authority to be allowed the results of the 
various language tests. No reliable tests or 
batteries of tests for predicting success in 
foreign languages have eventuated from the 
investigations that have been carried out. 
It is not at all certain that any such faculty 
as a linguistic aptitude exists. In these cir- 
cumstances it behooves us to go slowly in 
excluding students from language classes on 
the basis of some promising test that has 
caught our fancy or seems to be corrobo- 
rated by our experience. ‘The test may 
turn out to be but another way of express- 
ing our prejudices or a subtle flattery paid 
by ourselves to our particular aims and 
methods in teaching. . . . It may very well 
be that the most dependable prognosis test 
imaginable, agreed upon by scientists and 
[school men] and perfect in operation, 
undertaking to learn how to read, speak, 
and write in the foreign languages, would 
in the long run prove anti-educational 
rather than educational. 


Mr. Warshaw ends his article with 
a charge that modern-language teach- 
ers are afraid to let any but the elect 
achieve acquaintance with their be- 
loved subject, and decides that much 
of the fault in the failure problem lies 
with the teacher rather than with the 
students, for the instructor fails to find 
the common meeting ground and to 
adapt his course to the student. In- 
stead, he prefers to select ready-made 
students for an ironclad course. 
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The closed-door policy [prognosis] 
makes our work pleasanter, perhaps, but 
also tends to relegate the languages to a 
minor place in the curriculum. It even 
adds the dangerous possibility that the lan- 
guage may become at best merely a toler- 
ated subject in our schools instead of an 
active educational force. 

If we are content to be thus relegated to 
a back seat, prognosis will undoubtedly 
prove a most efficient usher. If not, there 
is still an open door. 


Jessie Allen Parker reports a survey 
of opinions on the correlation of in- 
telligence quotients and success in 
modern-language study in the Jan- 
uary High School Journal. She de- 
scribes various efforts which have been 
made and are now under way to de- 
termine whether there is a scholarship 
level below which success is improb- 
able or whether there are any special 
abilities in the field. According to 
DeSauzé, an I1.Q. of 100 is essential. 
Thus, arbitrarily, one-third of the 
school population would be excluded. 
Other investigations seem to show that 
the intelligence-test score, used alone, 
is of little value, and that the general 
high-school average is of much more 
worth. English marks seem to have 
some predictive value. 


To some extent the superior prognostic 
value of English marks may be attributed 
to the fact that marks in English as esti- 
mates of past achievement provide indirectly 
an indication not only of ability to learn 
but also of habits of application. Thus 
marks in English afford doubly secure 
bases for prediction since industry and per- 
sistence are undoubtedly as essential to suc- 
cess in foreign language work as is the 
capacity to learn itself. 


Summaries are given of investiga- 
tions by Jordan, DeSauzé, Tharp, 
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Caverly, Kaulfers, Whitman, Wood, 
Johnson, Stoddard, Vander Beke, and 
Henmon. The author concludes that 
the best predictive devices are special 
prognosis tests, especially in compari- 
son with general intelligence tests, 
and that “these together with objec- 
tive measurements in a trial period 
furnish up to the present time the best 
bases of prediction and classification.” 

A Study of Latin Prognosis, by Sis- 
ter Florence Patricia Hughes of Trin- 
ity College, Washington, D. C., is a 
recent bulletin from the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Rejecting previ- 
ous tests which had given at the most 
a correlation of .60, a new series of 
language tests with a correlation of 
.867 with Latin achievement as meas- 
ured by an objective and standardized 
test was evolved. Use of the Terman 
Group Test raised the correlation to 
slightly above .go. The results of 
these tests showed the value of the 
Terman test and the fact that students 
with an I.Q. below 100 rarely do 
average work in Latin, although 
bright pupils did not necessarily suc- 
ceed. The investigator, who is ap- 
parently unalarmed by any fears such 
as Mr. Warshaw expressed, suggests 
use of a list of language tests, the Ter- 
man test, and, at the end of the first 
year, the New York Latin Achieve- 
ment Test. 

Courses in journalism have been 
mapped out at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. The former special courses 
in the English department have 
grown into more professional lines. 
The teaching staff, once drawn en- 
tirely from the group of teachers of 
composition and literature, has been 
augmented by the addition of a 
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former newspaper managing editor, 
Now that the institution has commit- 
ted itself to the policy of training for 
the profession of journalism, the Ohio 
Wesleyan Magazine indulges in a 
post-mortem introspection. 

The symposium of opinions by 
alumni prominent in newspaper work, 
professors in charge, and others with 
interesting contributing opinions is 
well balanced, and will provoke some 
searching consideration among the 
thoughtful readers. 

Those who believe that newspaper 
men are born, not made, that those en- 
dowed with the divine spark can best 
develop it by rubbing against the 
grain of the profession in a newspaper 
office, and those who aver that a per- 
son trained for speed, resourcefulness, 
and accuracy, and aided by wide gen- 
eral information has most probability 
of achieving success will each find 
points with which they can agree. 

At the 1930 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, two 
widely divergent points of view were 
apparent: belief that training for 
journalism should be in a trade school, 
or that it should be relegated to the 
graduate field, only to be undertaken 
after four years of broadening and lib- 
eralizing study. 

Ohio Wesleyan, in offering this 
year for the first time a major course 
in journalism, does so because that 
university believes that it can supply 
constructive leadership to a profession 
sadly needing the influence of culture 
and idealism with which a church col- 
lege endows its students. The school 
is taking the middle ground between 
the theories of the trade school and 
of the graduate school, rejecting the 
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former as too scanty and meager and 
the latter as incompatible with the 
financial returns of newspaper work, 
and is ranking this course as a major 
subject in a four-year curriculum. 


Barbers and Teachers 


An interesting analogy between the 
standards and requirements of the 
teaching and the medical profession is 
presented in an article, “The Census 
and the Teaching Profession,” written 
by Ralph Dornfield Owen for the De- 
cember Phi Delta Kappan. Aroused 


to professional jealousy by the recent 


_ attempt of barbers to be classed in the 


1930 census as professional, this au- 
thor has taken a searching look into 
those lines which the government 
does list as professions, and questions 
the right of many to be dignified by 
such recognition. 

Mentioning the characteristics of 
professions as set up by the four 
recognized fields of ministry, law, 
medicine, and teaching, the author 
suggests a trade as sign-painting, per- 
haps, should achieve recognition for 
the training it requires by inclusion in 
a semi-professional group, since it 
does not measure up to the standards 
of service to humanity, specialized 


_ knowledge and skill preserved in tech- 





nical language, a protracted period 
of preparation, life membership, and 
effective organization, which the 
older groups believe are implicit in 
a profession. 

Scoring those who go into teaching 
temporarily as a means of occupation 
during a period of hesitancy as to the 
selection of a life profession, Mr. 
Owen speaks with asperity of the im- 
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probability of a physician deserting 
his work, after ten years, to sell insur- 
ance. Secondary-school teachers in 
particular are immature, their tenure 
is brief, and their age is less than 
thirty years. From 25 per cent to 33 
per cent change positions every year. 

Mr. Owen recommends the reor- 
ganization of the National Education 
Association to follow the plan of the 
American Medical Association, as far 
as is practicable. 

The medical profession has clas- 
sified its training schools, and has 
reduced their number about half in 
the last quarter of a century. Students 
are limited and carefully selected. 

The writer concludes by suggesting 
that membership in the profession of 
teaching shall be determined by the 
ability to pass oral and written ex- 
aminations given to holders of the 
Master’s degree by a state board of 
examiners, one member of which shall 
have been nominated by the state 
teachers’ association. He also advo- 
cates the granting of membership in 
the National Education Association to 
members of the county and state as- 
sociations only. He urges that the 
Association take a stand against the 
indiscriminate granting of honorary 
doctorates, and brushes aside the ar- 
guments of educators against the use 
of their titles as doctors on the 
grounds of democracy by asking if the 
physician abjures his title on such 
bases. He believes that the prestige 
of the profession will be elevated by 
the use of the title by those to whom 
it belongs on the basis of work done. 
Putting all degrees of teachers into 
one class should be as speedily re- 
jected by the National Education 
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Association as a proposal to class prac- 
tical nurses, hospital orderlies, and 
chiropodists as doctors would be by 
the American Medical Profession. 
Membership in educational associa- 
tions should be limited to persons with 
a minimum of professional training 
above the high school who have had 
two years of successful teaching ex- 
perience, he concludes. 


Chemical Content 


The increasing infeasibility of 
throwing all students in general chem- 
istry together, regardless of their 
previous preparation or lack of it, is 
subjected to a withering blast of scorn 
by Stuart R. Brinkley, writing in the 
Journal of Chemical Education. From 
his generalities we sweepingly con- 
clude that the beginning student is at 
sea, the one with some preparation is 
tempted to show off the superficialities 
of his knowledge, and no one learns 
anything. Mere deepening of the 
college course beyond high-school 
range will not in itself be adequate. 
The course must broaden, for the 
student’s eye perceives a_ surface 
growth better than an elongation of 
the dimension of depth. New meth- 
ods and procedures must be employed 
to convince the student that he is not, 
in the guise of an advanced course, 
being treated to some of yesterday’s 
fare of cold hash. The most experi- 
enced and the most learned professors 
should be assigned to these beginning 
students, for graduate students doing 
part-time work are not capable of put- 
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ting aside their own affairs sufficiently 
to give the constant guidance and the 
necessary counsel. 

A. J. Currier, writing in the same 
periodical, tells of an experiment in 
sectioning on the basis of results of 
tests of training and aptitude given 
during Freshman Week. “A” sections 
were made up of those students who 
achieved a mark of 70 per cent in 
either test, the argument for placing 
the trained and the untrained students 
in the same class being that special 
aptitude would make up for the lack 
of preparation. It was found, how- 
ever, that the mark was placed too 
low, and that sectioning of trained 
and untrained students together was 
only safe when the latter had an apti- 
tude score of 90 per cent or higher. 





The Training Test proved reliable, | 


Mr. Currier reported. It was also 
discovered that the number of failures 
in general chemistry in college was 
three times as great among those who 
had not taken high-school chemistry 
as among those who had. 


A third article of genera] interest | 


in the same journal is “The Problem 
of the One-Year Course in Chemistry 
for the General Student,” by Gerald 
Wendt. The writer treats the present 
status of the chemistry course given 
for the non-professional students and 
decides that it is a futile creation. A 
cultural course which would include 
information without too much detail 
is needed, he believes, and he advo- 
cates a course which would include 


some physics as well as general | 


chemistry. 
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Tue January number of the Educa- 
tional Record announces the appoint- 
ment of a committee on Problems and 
Plans in Education by the American 
Council on Education. The member- 
ship of the committee, as organized 
for the year 1930-31, is as follows: 
Samuel P. Capen, Chairman, Charles 
R. Mann, Secretary, Lotus D. Coff- 
man, William J. Cooper, Herbert E. 
Hawkes, Charles H. Judd, John H. 
MacCracken, Beardsley Ruml, Wil- 
liam F. Russell, Eugene R. Smith, 
Henry Suzzallo, Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, and David E. Weglein. 

Three subcommittees were also 
created. One committee composed 
of four members appointed by the 
Problems and Plans Committee and 
three members appointed by the So- 
cal Science Research Council will 
study the problems of the organiza- 
tion and administration of State 
School Systems. Mr. A. B. Mere- 
dith, of New York University, was 
appointed chairman. 

A second committee will consider 
the possibility of organizing a co- 
operative investigation of the genetic 
series of intellectual growth with par- 
ticular emphasis on the processes at 
the high-school and college level. 
Charles H. Judd, of the University 
of Chicago, will serve as chairman. 

_ The third committee will study the 
impact of the present social, political, 
and industrial organization of society 
on the educational processes, and the 
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ciiedemiaieiasmiaandamaaeele 
educational implications incidental 
thereto. William F. Russell has been 


named chairman. 


The following statement concerning 
the legislative inquiry being made at 
the University of lowa was published 
in School and Society tor February 7: 


A resolution asking for a legislative inquiry 
into charges which have been made against 
the State Board of Education and officers 
of the State University of Iowa was in- 
troduced Jan. 27, by the committee of 
the Iowa House of Representatives on Edu- 
cational Institutions, upon the suggestion 
of Governor Dan Turner. 

Among the charges set forth in the house 
concurrent resolution as having been made 
recently and given wide publicity are that 
university officials, including its treasurer, 
W. J. McChesney have connived to 
“legally prefer and favor” the Iowa City 
bank, of which Mr. McChesney is presi- 
dent; that they have “connived so as to 
permit the said treasurer to keep an average 
balance of state funds, donated by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the General 
Education Board, in the hands of the said 
treasurer for approximately five years, 
without requiring the said treasurer to pay 
the usual 2!4 per cent interest thereon, as 
provided by the rules of the board of edu- 
cation, and as provided by the laws of 
Iowa’”’; that the bank has failed to account 
for $28,762 in interest on the funds; that 
publicly owned building materials and 
other property have been made use of by 
university officials for private purposes; 
that the accounts of the board of education 
have been prevented from being made 
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subject to audit by the state auditor, or the 
state board of audit, and that university 
accounts have not been properly audited. 
A number of other charges against univer- 
sity officials and the president, Dr. Walter 
A. Jessup, having to do with athletic af- 
fairs and general university administration, 
as well as financial operations are included 
in the resolution. 


Lisrarians interested in the expan- 
sion of their programs will find the 
three following articles of interest to 
them: “Alumni Education and _ its 
Relation to the Changing College,” 
by Charles H. Brown, Bulletin of 
the American Library Association for 
January, 1931; “Projects of Interest 
to College Librarians,” by F. L. D. 
Gossling, in the same number of the 
Bulletin; “Book Consciousness in a 
College,” by Ralph Sherman Clark, 
in the Library Journal of January 15. 


Personne specialists and other ad- 
ministrators interested in extra-cur- 
ricular activities will find a recent 
article by G. Herbert Smith of the 
University of Illinois of more than 
usual interest. The title of the article 
is “The Undergraduate and Graft,” 
and it is published in the February, 
1931, number of the School Execu- 
tives Magazine. 


Duane the month of January, Rol- 
lins College, at Winter Park, Florida, 
conducted a conference on the place 
and function of the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege in modern society. 

John Dewey, Professor Emeritus 
of Philosophy at Columbia University, 
served as chairman. The other con- 
ferees were James Harvey Robinson, 
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organizer of the New School for So- 
cial Research; President Arthur FE, 
Morgan, of Antioch College; Joseph 
K. Hart, Professor of Education at 
Vanderbilt University; John Palmer 
Gavit, Associate Editor of the Sur- 
vey; James Creese, Vice-President of 
Stevens Institute; President Constance 
Warren, of Sarah Lawrence College; 
Winslow S. Anderson, of Rollins 
College; and Goodwin Watson, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

The complete report of the con- 
ference has not yet been published, 
but the following definition of the 
functions of the Liberal Arts College 
is taken from the February 1 issue of 


the New York Times: 


The purpose of the college of liberal arts 

is to discover and achieve the values and 

significance of life, individual and social, 
through: 

1. The organization, transmission, exten- 
sion, and application of knowledge. 

2. The awakening, developing, enlarging, 
disciplining, and harmonizing of inter- 
ests, appreciations, and attitudes, 

3. The inspiring of the students, the fac- 
ulty, and the officers, to consecrate their 
unique personalities to the common good. 

These general purposes involve: 

1. A realizing sense of the controlling im- 
portance of continuity in the human 
quest and the integration of personal 
aims with that quest. 

2. An increasing understanding and con- 
trol of the physical world and the 
achievement and maintenance of a fa- 
vorable physical environment. 

3. An increasing understanding of the 
nature of man in his human relations, 
and the realization of social harmony. 


4. An increasing knowledge and control of 


the biological nature of man and of 
eugenic processes. 
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5. A search for the nature and significance 
of meanings, ends, and values in human 
experience, through inquiry and through 
personal emotional experience of such 
values. 

6. Helping the individual to find his ap- 

propriate life work and stimulating him 
toward mastery therein. 

.Helping the individual to realize the 
importance of the intelligent use of 
leisure, including the lifelong develop- 
ment through education of new interests 
and capacities as these emerge, and the 
fostering of interest in nature and the 
various fine arts and handicrafts. 

8. The development of wholesome physical 
and mental habits; the development of 
ideals; the education of the will and of 
the emotions as well as of the intellect; 
the harmonizing of the elements of per- 
sonality, both innate and acquired, and 

the stimulation and increase of creative 
powers. 


“I 


In THE February Bulletin of the 
American Association of University 
Professors, Committee A of the As- 
sociation reports upon “Academic 
Freedom and Tenure” for the year 
1930. The report is made by Pro- 
fessor John M. Maguire, legal ad- 
viser to the Committee. 


A crapuate institution devoted to 
business administration will soon be 
established in Paris, it has been an- 
nounced, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Doriot, until recently assistant 
dean of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. Dean 
Dunham has recently returned from 
Europe where he attended the dedica- 
tion ceremonies. 

Rev. O. C. Kreinheder, promi- 
nent Lutheran pastor of Detroit, has 
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succeeded W. H. T. Dau as president 
of Valparaiso University. Mr. Dau 
resigned in June, 1929. 

Emery W. Hunt has retired from 
the presidency of Bucknell Univer- 
sity and has been made President 
Emeritus. Charles B. Vaughn has 
been appointed Acting President. He 
is a business man who for ten years 
has been a trustee of the institution. 


The Associated Press reports that, at 
the request of Alexander Meiklejohn, 
the College Advisory Board of the 
University of Wisconsin intends to 
recommend discontinuance, tempo- 
rarily at least, of the Experimental 
College. Mr. Meiklejohn has rec- 
ommended that the results of the 
College be studied in order that the 
faculty may be able to determine 
whether the Experimental College 
should be modified or abandoned. 


NorrHwesteRn University will 
conduct a seminar in social-science 
research in Paris next summer from 
June 1 to July 31, according to the 
announcement made by President 
Walter Dill Scott. The seminars are 
intended to develop more research 
facilities for students working in Paris 
in the fields of economics, history, 
political science, sociology, or statistics. 


A pan has been announced by 
D. M. Key, President of Millsaps 
College, whereby the amount of tui- 
tion a student pays will be determined 
by his scholastic record. The plan 
will go into effect in the autumn of 
1931. Funds coming in from the 
operation of this plan will be used to 
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evolve a special system of tutoring 
for the lagging students. The sys- 
tem will not apply to Freshmen, since 
it is believed that they need a year 
of college work to become adapted to 
college methods. 


Tue course in orientation at North- 
ern Montana School, a one-hour study 
extending over the three terms of the 
freshman year, is a novel innovation, 
for the description of which we are 
indebted to Mr. C. H. Scherf of that 
institution. In the fall term the stu- 
dent gives his attention to adjusting 
himself to college environment. In 
the Winter Quarter his attention is 
directed to adjustment to the social 
phases of his environment and the re- 
quirements, customs, and usages of the 
typical groups with which he will be 
associated during and after college. 
The work of the Spring Quarter em- 
bodies the new trend in orientation. 
An attempt is being made to show the 
student his position as a citizen in the 
American community, not by a study 
of the usual civic problems, but by a 
study of a wide range of civic, politi- 
cal, and service organizations. 
During the past year the Freshmen 
have studied such organizations as the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the local Chamber of Commerce, a 
typical advertising club, a merchants’ 
credit association, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, a typical labor union, 
the American Bar Association, the 
American Medical Association, a typ- 
ical business women’s club, women’s 
clubs, men’s discussion clubs, the Jun- 
ior League, political clubs, the 
League of Women Voters, boards of 
education, library boards, boards of 
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health, boards of hospital trustees, 
the Parent-Teacher Association, the 
Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A, 
Y.M.C.L.A., the Big Brother Move- 
ment, the A.A.U.W., drama clubs, art 
clubs, singing societies, Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, the Farm 
Bureau, the 4-H clubs, Grange and 
Rural Community Clubs, such service 
clubs as Lions, Rotary, and Kiwanis, 
and typical religious and auxiliary 
organizations. At the last meeting of 
the class there was a summary and an 
integrating discussion of the content 
of the course. 

During the entire course the stu- 
dent was considering himself as a 
participator. In other words, the pur- 
pose of the study was appreciation of 
aims and accomplishments of such 
organizations quite as much as for an 
understanding of the possible benefits 
of participation. in the integrating 
discussion that followed a surprising 
uniformity of opinion was expressed. 
The three things to guard against, 
students agreed, were joining any 
organization before understanding its 
purposes, dissipation of energy by 
joining too many organizations, and 
selfish partisanship. 

The values growing out of such a 
study are therefore of two kinds: the 
student will be on his guard against 
joining organizations hastily, and he 
will also see possibilities, through 
attaching himself to organizations, of 
service and personal advancement. 
Learning something in this field in a 
systematic and critical manner is cer- 
tainly preferable to falling into clubs 
and societies thoughtlessly after leav- 
ing college. Knowing something of 
the purposes and aims of many organ- 
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izations of which one is not a mem- 
ber should also be a part of a liberal 
education. 


Accorpixe to recent action of the 
Board of Regents of the University 
of Minnesota, professors may be re- 
tired at the age of seventy years if 
they are desirous of leaving the teach- 
ing field. This is an advance of two 
years. Full professors will, upon re- 
tirement, receive a salary of $2,500 a 
year, and associate professors, a salary 
of $2,000. 


Fesruary 13, the Association of 
American Medical Colleges adminis- 
tered an aptitude test for medical 
students in various centers all over 
the United States. This test is now 
one of the normal requirements for 
admission to a medical school, and is 
being used as one of the devices to 
choose, from the fifteen thousand stu- 
dents who yearly apply for admission 
to the medical schools of the country, 
the seven thousand of this number 
who may be admitted. The aptitude 
test has been developed, after years 
of experimentation, by F. A. Moss, of 
George Washington University. 


Taz Teachers College of Indianap- 
olis has recently merged with Butler 
University as a part of the new Col- 
lege of Education of that institution. 
Dedication ceremonies where held 
December 4. 


Yare Universiry authorities have 
recently announced that the location 
of ten of the eleven new quadrangles 
which are to be built under the house 
plan has been agreed upon. Seven of 
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them will be ready for use by 1933. 
In the quadrangles which are being 
built through the beneficence of Ed- 
ward S. Harkness, space will be 
reserved for members of the faculty 
who are to be assigned as fellows. 
Unmarried faculty members will be 
resident fellows and have living suites 
in the quadrangles. Married in- 
structors will be non-resident fellows 
and have their studies and spend their 
working hours there. 

Each house will have a master and 
several fellows, and it will be their 
responsibility to see that the educa- 
tional life of the students is promoted 
and stimulated. They are to act as 
counselors in the choice of courses 
and in all other problems of the 
undergraduates. 


The University of Pennsylvania has 
injected drama into the recent athletic 
discussion by announcing a new or- 
ganization of its entire athletic pro- 
gram. This announcement has come 
as one of the first administrative acts 
of President T. S. Gates who resigned 
as a partner in J. P. Morgan and 
Company to become the head of the 
University, his Alma Mater. 

The reorganization includes the 
following characteristics: 


1. A new department of physical education 
has been established with three subdivi- 
sions: student health, physical-education 
instruction, and intercollegiate athletics. 

2. The Council on Athletics, composed of 
alumni, faculty members, and students, 
has been abolished, and all athletic ad- 
ministration will be in the hands of the 
new head of the _physical-education 
department, who will report directly to 
the president. 

3. In the future coaches are to have the 
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same status as members of the faculty, 
and will be remunerated for their serv- 
ice on the same scale as other professors. 

4. Members of varsity teams will no longer 
receive special scholarships and other 
financial assistance. 

5. The “training table” and special dormi- 
tories for athletes are to be abolished. 

6. Spring and pre-season training will also 
be eliminated, as well as week-end 
jaunts of teams to expensive resorts. 

7.Scouting of games of opponents and 
proselyting of athletes in preparatory 
schools and rival colleges will no longer 
be permitted. 


Gifts 


A gift of $10,000 has been received by 
Lawrence College from an anonymous 
donor. It will be used to finance the addi- 
tion of a fourth floor of book stacks in the 
reference section of the library. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
has been named as legatee in the will of 
the late Albert E. Pillsbury, of Newton, 
Massachusetts. The will sets aside a trust 
fund of $25,000, the income, the whole, 
or parts of the principal thereof to be ap- 
plied, at the discretion of two trustees, for 
the use of Howard University and such 
other colleges or schools at such time and 
in such manner and proportions as the 
trustees see fit. 

Yale University receives the larger part 
of the estate, estimated at over $1,000,000, 
of the late Rossiter Betts, a retired patent 
attorney. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis has given an addi- 
tional sum of $100,000 to Ursinus College, 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania, toward a new 
science building. 

The Spelman Fund has appropriated 
‘$47,500 to the League of Virginia Munici- 
palities for the creation of a school of 
municipal research at the University of 
Virginia. ‘The University will appropriate 
$3,000 annually for the school for five 
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years, and the cost will be further con- 
tributed to by the State League. The 
Spelman Fund appropriation is to be paid 
in five annual installments beginning Feb- 
ruary I, 1931. The first-year allotment 
will be $10,000, the second and third 
$12,500 each, and fourth $7,500, and the 
fifth, $5,000. 

A gift of $50,000 to Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University has been announced by 
M. E. Gilbert, extension secretary. It 
comes from the Rev. and Mrs. C, P, 
Laughlin, of Omaha, and is in the form 
of an annuity subscription. 

A bequest of approximately $1,000,000 
to the University of Chicago was made in 
the will of Albert B. Kuppenheimer, son 
of the founder of the clothing company 
bearing his name. 

Yale University will receive more than 
$1,000,000 from the will of Chauncey 
Depew, Jr. 

Lansing P. Reed, chairman of the Yale 
Alumni University Fund Association, has 
announced that last year 7,689 alumni 
contributed a total of $375,000 in cele- 
brating the fortieth anniversary of the 
formation of the Association. 

Columbia University has received two 
gifts of $10,000 each for the support of 
the Pawling research in nerve antasmosis 
at the Neurological Institute. One gift is 
from an anonymous donor and the other 
from the Carnegie Foundation. 

Mrs. Edward §S. Harkness has recently 
given $175,000 for new buildings at Lady 
Margaret Hall, the senior women’s college 
at Oxford University, England. 

A gift of $250,000 to the University of 
Washington from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion will make possible the development of 
the University Oceanographical Laborato- 
ries, recognizing the possibilities of marine 
research in Puget Sound waters. 

Gifts totaling in excess of $30,000 have 
been reported to the regents of the Uni- 
versity of California by Robert G. Sproul, 
president of the institution. 
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-Editorial-‘Comments - 
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r AHE most significant document 
that has passed over the Edi- 
tor’s desk during the life of the 

Journat is the current biennial re- 
port on collegiate research from the 
University of Minnesota. Some seven 
years ago, President Coffman ap- 
pointed a university-wide committee 
on educational research, and since 
that time he has given it his continued 
encouragement and support. Now, at 
the end of seven years, 273 faculty 
publications and 54 graduate theses 
have been completed and issued. in 
this field. 

The significance of the report does 
not lie in the quantity or quality of 
the studies, although the amount is 
probably greater than the total out- 
put in educational research of the 27 
other institutions of the Association of 
American Universities within the 
same time. The report is interesting 
because of the number of studies that 
have been carried on. It is striking 
because in the seven years investiga- 
tions have been made in forty-four 
departments and divisions of the in- 
stitution. It is significant because of 
the wide variety of types of studies 
that have been made—in class-size, 
alumni contacts, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, instruction, mental hygiene, 
reading abilities, students’ marks, 
personnel records, gifted students, 
and the like. 

The chief value of the report, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that it illustrates 


what can be done by a faculty of a 
university with the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the president and of the deans. 
No cataclysmic survey was made by 
outside agencies, no experts were 
called in from other institutions, 
and no huge sums of money were 
furnished. The faculty committees 
provided their own techniques of in- 
vestigation by using facilities found 
within their own numbers. Compara- 
tively small sums were allowed for 
clerical labor, and little money was 
available to permit the release of men 
from their usual university duties to 
direct the major studies. Graduate 
students assisted extensively. 

When the situation is examined 
more closely it appears that depart- 
ments and divisions organized them- 
selves for the study of their own 
individual problems. In one depart- 
ment the use of four specimens per 
student instead of two was an imme- 
diate problem; in another, the size of 
classes was of importance; and in a 
third, the content of courses was the 
pressing consideration. Committees 
were set up to work upon these ques- 
tions, and facilities were provided. 
Then, too, the programs of investiga- 
tion were continued from year to year 
as an accepted university activity. 

Interestingly enough, this persistent 
attention to the problems of instruc- 
tion and administration has not de- 
creased the production of research in 
the subject-matter fields. Though 
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figures are not available it is felt that 
the studies in this field have stim- 
ulated research in all directions as is 
to be expected. Not all faculty mem- 
bers engaged in this research, for 
some were not interested, while others 
were interested in both types of 
research. What happened was that 
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potential power became active, and 
the members of the faculty whose 
interest lay in teaching were given an 
opportunity to explore their problems, 
The University of Minnesota is set- 
ting a fast and steady pace for all the 
institutions of higher education in 
America. W.W.C. 
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Academic Conflicts 


Tue New Epucation 1n Austria, by 
Robert Dottrens (revised edition by 
Paul Dengler). New York: John Day 
Company, 1930. xiit+226 pp. $3.00. 


The book suffers somewhat from the 
manner of its presentation. Originally 
written by Mr. Dottrens, an educational 
official of the Canto of Geneva, as a result 
of his personal studies in Austria, it was 
revised and brought up to date by Mr. 
Dengler by means of added paragraphs. 
It is still more unfortunate that the Dot- 
trens visit coincided with important party 
discussions which led to considerable alter- 
ation affecting the relations between ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. As in 
Germany, the main social principle behind 
the Austrian reforms was the abolition or 
the reduction to its lowest terms of the 
caste principle in education. In the highly 
impoverished state there does not seem to 
have been much difficulty in securing ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine of a common edu- 
cation for all children during their early 
years. But when it was proposed to con- 
tinue the common stage beyond the first 
four years of school life, opposition was 
encountered, chiefly from the university 
and the cultural circles that were anxious 
lest the intellectual levels should be de- 
pressed below those of Western European 
countries. 

The Common Middle School which was 
the accepted form at the time of the 
Dottrens study has disappeared. ‘The 
changes which he describes with such well- 
deserved sympathy are in the main, the 
reviser points out, confined to Vienna, 
which contains, it is true, about one-third 
of the total population of Austria. Apart 
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from these limitations the book gives a good 
picture of the progress made, of the work 
of Otto Glockel, who has been the prime 
mover of educational reform since the 
republic was established, and of the de- 
voted service of the teachers. The educa- 
tional principles on which the system is 
based do not differ from those which have 
been in operation in all progressive coun- 
tries since the war. The remarkable part 
is the thoroughness with which they have 
been applied. It is a pity that the transla- 
tion was not revised by someone familiar 
with American terminology; it would have 
made the book easier to read. 
A. E. Twentyman, Chairman, 
World Association for Adult Education 


Gifted Children 


THE PRomiIsE oF YoutH, by Barbara 
Stoddard Burks, Dortha Williams Jen- 
sen, and Lewis M. Terman. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. xiv-+508 pp. 
$6.00. (Genetic Studies of Genius, 
Vol. ITT) 


Volume III of the Genetic Studies of 
Genius is an important sequel to Volume I 
of the same series, and takes up the story of 
one thousand gifted children in California 
after an interval of six years. The essen- 
tial purpose of the new volume is to show 
“how gifted children turn out.” But since 
the majority of the original gifted group 
are still not beyond adolescence, what we 
really have is an interim report. 

The first important question is concerned 
with the stability of the original intelligence 
ratings. Has the general level changed? 
Are there significant variations among in- 
dividual ratings? Are there sex differences 
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of importance? If we expect answers to 
these questions on the basis of the substan- 
tial sampling of Stanford-Binet testings of 
1921, we face an immediate disappoint- 
ment. The main experimental group of that 
period included 643 children with I.Q.’s 
of 140 or over, but of these only fifty-four 
are now available for developmental com- 
parisons. The great loss is ascribed to a 
major limitation of the Stanford-Binet 
Scale; it is useless for discovering mental 
differences in bright children in their teens. 

However, taking the fifty-four cases of 
répeated testing over the six-year interval, 
we find that certain interesting facts stand 
out: (1) the mean of the I.Q.’s for boys 
did not change significantly; (2) the mean 
of the I.Q’s for girls dropped 17 points, 
a highly significant difference; (3) the 
change in mean I.Q. of the whole group 
was 9 points downward. 

As to the constancy of the I.Q. for indi- 
viduals, we cannot be sure, from the series 
of statistical inferences employed, that the 
correlation between first and second testing 
is above .60. One correlation of .81 esti- 
mated from a regression equation appears 
to be in error through the assumption that 
the two standard deviations are equal. 
Twenty-four cases out of fifty-three 
showed a change in I.Q. of 15 points or 
more, these changes being all downward 
in the case of the girls. 

The authors incline to a normal-change- 
of-rate theory to explain these changes in 
1.Q., but the validity of the methods here 
used to rule out conditions of environment, 
personality, and family is by no means es- 
tablished. ‘The pattern of influence may 
be far too subtle and complex to be dis- 
covered by gross methods of measuring 
“environment,” “general health,” or “con- 
duct problems.” Nor does the authors’ 
claim that the original, higher I.Q.’s are 
nearer the true inherited mental level 
appear substantiated. 

The educational achievement of the 
gifted group, however measured, is exceed- 
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ingly high, and practically all of the group | 


are attending or planning to attend college, 
In general, the boys are marked superior 
to the girls in mathematics and science, 
while the reverse is true in English. 

The statements in Volume I as to the 
normality or even superiority of the gifted 
group in personal traits and general physical 
and social development are still applicable. 

The volume includes interesting case 
studies of progress in special abilities, such 
as music and literature, and an elaborate 
investigation of the literary productions of 
some extraordinary children. One is sur- 
prised to note that of fourteen gifted chil- 
dren selected for literary ability eleven are 
girls. If promise here leads to the highest 
performance, we must expect the sex-ratio 
among the classics of the future to be rad- 
ically changed from its past reco:d of male 
dominance. Let us hope that they may 
somehow escape the blight of mental decel- 
eration which has overtaken so many of 
their older sisters. 

GeorcE D. Sropparp 
Universit of lowe 


Appreciation as an Art 


EnjoyInc Poetry IN ScHOooL, by 
Howard Francis Seely. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia: Johnson Publishing Company. 
xv-+267 pp. $2.00. 


Most books on the teaching of literature 
in the high school have been marked either 
by their lack of a consistent attitude toward 
the nature of literature and its educational 
function or by their insistence upon a point 
of view best described by such terms as 
academic, scholastic, or pedantic. The re- 
sult has been that where such books have 
not approved, they have at least tacitly 
condoned many conventional procedures in 
the teaching of literature which run counter 
to progressive educational theory. Realiz- 
ing this fault in previous texts, this author 
has taken great pains to develop in the 
reader a proper attitude toward the nature 
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and function of literature as an art, the 
nature of appreciation, and the place of 
literature in the educational program. He 
then leads his reader to the conclusion, basic 
to all that follows, that the approach to 
literature in the high school should not be 
fundamentally different from what it is in 
normal life situations, in which one reads 
first for pleasure, and second—and by no 
means subconsciously—to widen his intel- 
lectual and emotional horizons. Thus, 
literature in the schoolroom should be not 
a subject to be studied, but an experience 
to be joyously shared. 

Holding such a view of the place of liter- 
ature in education, the author naturally 
challenges many conventional procedures 
relating to such matters as the study of 
versification, literary history, biography, 
memorization, factual study, book reviews, 
and so-called correlative activities. But he 
devotes by far the greater part of his book 
to presenting eminently practicable meth- 
ods of “experiencing” poetry in the class- 
roo. Here he develops in great detail 
such matters as introducing the material, 
getting under way, activities within and 
without the classroom, and collateral read- 
ing. The final chapter, “Poetry as a 
Stimulus for Creative Activity in Composi- 
tion,” is especially interesting, not only for 
its fresh and sane discussion of this difficult 
problem, but also for its samples of verse 
written by the author’s high-school pupils. 

Every device and procedure described 
is illustrated by specific examples drawn 
from actual school situations; the author 
assures us that he has recommended no 
device or procedure that has not been suc- 
cessfully employed by him and other teach- 
ers. Although the book deals specifically 
with poetry, most of the methods discussed 
in it are applicable to other types of liter- 
ature. And although it relates more im- 
mediately to the high school, with slight 
modifications the reader may apply its 
principles and methods equally well to the 
teaching of literature in the junior college. 
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Professor Seely’s book is the most impor- 
tant contribution to this field in recent 
years. It should be read by every teacher 
of English who is concerned in improving 
his effectiveness as a teacher. 

James F, FuLLInGToN 
Ohio State University 


For Alma Mater 


ALUMNI STIMULATION BY THE AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGE PREsIDENT, by Webster 
Schultz Stover. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930. 
vit127 pp. $1.50. (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education, No. 432) 


Many factors are contributing of late 
years to bring about a closer fellowship be- 
tween our colleges and universities and their 
alumni. The part played by the college 
president in this movement forms the sub- 
ject of this study by Webster Schultz 
Stover. 

Three different eras are distinguished by 
the author, first, the unorganized alumni 
period, from 1636 to the period of the first 
alumni organization in 1821; second, the 
early organized period, from 1821 to 1893 
when the era of college establishment 
ended. The transition from an agricultural 
to an industrial régime, the establishment of 
new colleges, changes in the curriculum, 
and increase in size, all brought problems 
for the college president, and he began to 
recognize the practical value of alumni sup- 
port. Athletic interest added its stimulus. 
The desirability of visiting committees, 
alumni representation in college govern- 
ment, the instruction of undergraduates in 
their duties as alumni was recognized. 
Moreover, as soon as alumni were called 
upon for financial aid, the acknowledg- 
ment of a reciprocal obligation upon the 
institution developed, resulting in the first 
bureaus for securing alumni appointments 
and promotions, at California and Harvard. 
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The consideration of the third, or later, 
organized alumni period, 1893 to 1928, 
occupies more than half the book. Inten- 
sive alumni organization and different types 
of effort to meet the needs of the alumni 
are discussed. The pages devoted to alumni 
fund, as contrasted to the earlier war-time 
“drive,” the growing emphasis toward un- 
restricted alumni gifts, the formation of 
alumni advisory and visiting committees, 
methods for checking up the educational 
effectiveness of the institution, the co-opera- 
tion of the alumni in college admissions at 
Dartmouth, and the recently developing 
programs in alumni education, all will 
have real value for the college and univer- 
sity executive. 

While the author has by no means ex- 
hausted the material available, his judicious 
and well-documented selections illustrate 
admirably his thesis. A useful bibliography 
is included, though it is to be noted that 
some works which might be considered very 
important in this field have been overlooked. 
President Hopkins’ inaugural address at 
Dartmouth in 1916 is an example. 

W. B. SHaw 
University of Michigan 


The End of Education 


Tue Marks oF AN Epucatep Mav, by 
Albert Edward Wiggam. Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1930. 
339 pp. $3.00. 

Thoughtful men since the early days of 
recorded history have known that educa- 
tion is wider than the curriculums of the 
schools, that it is a continuous process ever 
current with life rather than an incident of 
childhood, and that it becomes most effec- 
tive when consciously directed by each in- 
dividual for himself. But the ordinary 
layman is unaware of these truths, and so, 
alas, are many professional teachers. Any 
book which will assist people of various call- 
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ings and also the hitherto unawakened ped- 
agogue to catch an inspiring glimpse of 
dynamic life purposefully used to elevate 
the body, mind, and spirit to their highest 
possible levels, is worth while. It is for 
this reason that we find Wiggam’s The 
Marks of an Educated Man an acceptable 
addition to the flood of books, magazines, 
and pamphlets designed to popularize s¢j- 
ence, history, philosophy, and education 
which are now being poured out by the 
publishers upon an undiscriminating public, 

The author has grasped the fundamental 
notion that one who is openminded, eager 
to find the truth wherever it may lie, and 
who is also energetic in seeking, will de- 
velop himself physically, mentally, and 
morally, so far as his personal limitations 
will permit. In twenty-seven chapters he 
unfolds this notion, and shows, by expound- 
ing the nature of seventeen so-called char- 
acteristics of the educated man, that the 
process of real education tends to bring 
happiness, usefulness, and virtue. ‘The sev- 
enteen characteristics crisply expressed in 
words are chapter heads which a special 
article writer would naturally select, rather 
than a rigorous, classified list of traits made 
by a scientist who abhors duplication and 
overlapping. 

These “marks of the educated man” are 
interestingly discussed, and, in the course 
of their exposition, the author makes pleas- 
ant and profitable excursions into bypaths 
of history, literature, science, and philoso- 
phy. To be sure, he rides a personal hobby 
now and then, but his horsemanship is so 
graceful that one not only forgives, but 
applauds. It is to be hoped that the book 
will be widely read by those who will re- 
ceive new messages from the scholars whose 
ideas are attractively interpreted by Mr. 
Wiggam, and also by professors and teach- 
ers who are well acquainted with the ideas 
but too seldom carry them out in practice. 


FrEpERICK B. Rosinson 
College of the City of New York 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Flexnerizing the Universities,” by John 
Palmer Gavit, Survey, March 15, 1931. 
Kidnaped education draws bitter ref- 

erence and barber shafts directed against 

its removal to “the sector of the vicious 

circle absurdly called higher.” One of a 

number of articles which have been called 

out of a perhaps well-deserved limbo by 
the Flexner book, its one contribution is 
the idea that the sensational charges in the 
yolume will quite probably have the effect 
of obliterating the justifiable criticisms, and 
the book will make an eddy, but will lead 


to no desirable change. 


“Or Shall We Go Anglic,” by Janet 
Rankin Aiken, Bookman, February, 
1931. 

In spite of an explosive opening declara- 
tion that “it is a crime against humanity, 
not only against foreigners learning our 
speech but against even the little tots now 
carrying first readers to American schools, 
to foist upon them our present English spell- 
ing” the author makes a right-about-face 
turn when confronted with the possibility of 
adoption of Anglic, a new simplified spell- 
ing scheme. None too gentle comment 
and candid sarcasm are directed against the 
magazine Anglic, A Munthly Eduekae- 
shonal Revue, the organ of the new move- 
ment which has for one aim the making of 
Anglic a world language. In conclusion, 
after romping through a series of delightful 
and subtle considerations, the writer rejects 
Anglic since its spelling of the word 
“either” is “iedhr” and adoption of this 
spelling would be anathema to those who 
hold to the pronounciation “eedhr.” 

The article may be taken for the surface 
froth and enjoyed, but there are a few 
serious points which will not be easily 
escaped. ‘The enchanting style cannot 
cover the real sentiment, and the reader 
will go back to the opening paragraphs and 
the inference that involutions and convo- 
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lutions of spelling of English words add a 
full year to the curriculum. ‘The points 
of the article are no less well made, per- 
haps better directed, because the writer has 
declined to shake her real thesis before her 
audience. Her coolness and her wit will 
probably win worthy adherents to a cause 
of sane simplified spelling, while they 
cause utter rout among the radical wing of 
the reformants. 


“Are You an Amateur?” by John R. 

Tunis, Harpers, April, 1931. 

After recounting an interesting series of 
incidents which tend to show that the di- 
viding line between the amateur and the 
professional tends to waver day by day and 
circumstance by circumstance, Mr. Tunis 
gives a new and broader definition of the 
hazy term “amateur spirit”: “the feeling 
that you are doing something because you 
want intensely to do it, without any idea of 
material gain.” Universities are one of the 
factors which have combined to cause the 
downfall of the amateur spirit, according to 
this writer, who cites recent cases of 
“brazen” acceptance of cheating by ath- 
letes, of proselyting, of the amount of 
money which the Pittsburgh team annually 
brings home, the Cagle case. Those who 
will not play a game which does not have 
a stake do not have the amateur spirit. 
Then Olympic games declined with the 
change of the spirit from amateur to pro- 
fessional—may not the same be true of a 
political entity! 


“College Girls and Marriage,” by A Col- 
lege Wife, Scribner's, April, 1931. 
Born thirty-two years ago, graduated 

from college ten years ago, and married 

three years ago, this childless woman now 
enters the lists nominally to defend the 
ranks of women’s college graduates who 
are charged with being prejudiced by their 
educational institutions against marriage and 
child-bearing. The defense falls into three 
lines: that the college woman does not 
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McGRAW- HILL 
Books 


The Art of 
Rapid Reading 


By WALTER B. PITKIN 

Professor in Journalism 

Columbia University 

233 pages, 54% x8, illustrated, $2.50 


THIS book shows how to make every 

reading minute count—whether you 
read for information, culture, business, 
or knowledge. It shows how much you 
may expect to ‘ncrease the speed, accu- 
racy, and retentiveness of your reading 
and tells simply and directly how to at- 
tain this greater capability. 


Objective Type Tests in 
Engineering Education 


By CLarm V. MANN 

Professor of Engineering Drawing and 
Descriptive Geometry 

Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy 

122 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $2.75 


HIS book discusses the construction, 

administration, and evaluation of a 
series of experimental objective type 
tests designed for use at the college 
level in engineering drawing and de- 
scriptive geometry. 


The Nature and 
Meaning of Teaching 


By Ra.pH F. STREBEL 

Assistant Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Syracuse University 

and Grover C. MOREHART 

Associate Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Syracuse University 

266 pages, 542x8, $2.50 


E purpose and the technique of 
teaching. The book is founded on 
modern conceptions of the philosophy 
of education and the psychology of 
learning. Throughout the book is a 
rich variety of case illustrations and 
problems designed to tie up the stated 
principles to actual classroom situations. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW- HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York 
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marry until late, if at all, because she does 
not know or care how to make herself at. 
tractive to men; because, when she emerges 
into society at the age of twenty-two as a 
college graduate instead of at eighteen as 
a débutante, she is interested in men above 
the thirty-year-age mark who are either 
already married or definitely bachelors, 
and because she does not look for the eli- 
gibly marriageable man as her non-college 
contemporary does. Because she wants her 
children to have educational advantages 
such as she has had, she hesitates to have 
children who may not be accorded these 
privileges, and so has a smaller family than 
the normal. 

The article embraces no new ideas and 
gives only superficial treatment to old ones, 
It relies upon the cheap chicanery of comic- 
valentine style which classes the majority of 
the women teachers as “estimable but un- 
worldly spinsters.” She says that wealthy 
men will not further the woman’s college 
movement by endowments because they 
fear “their daughters, if they go to college, 
will become hard, ambitious, efficient, 
offensive in opinion and ugly to look upon. 
And the worst of it is they may!” She pro- 
ceeds to charge the woman’s college with 
being less well informed about feminine 
hygiene and physiology than the boarding 
school, and intimates that the graduate of 
the woman’s college is a poor enough pro- 
duct to deserve about any charge made 
against her. 


“How Research Created the Aluminum 
Industry,” by E. E. Free, Review of 
Reviews, March, 1931. 

This in an interesting narrative account 
of the discovery of aluminum, its use as 4 
priceless watch fob for the King of Siam, 
its entrance into the realm of table imple- 
ments, and, through the work of an Ober- 
lin student, into the price range which 
made it available for common use in the 
many lines to which its composition and 
nature accommodate it. Research has 
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added to the uses of aluminum and _ has 
made possible alloys. ‘The metal has gone 
beyond king’s vest pockets and has left royal 
dining tables to become the framework for 
buildings, for motor trucks, for great 


dirigibles. 


“Rducation and the Film,” Lord Gorell, 

Quarterly Review, January, 1931. 

This English writer draws a brief but 

inted moral for educators who have not 
taken advantage of the educational impli- 
cations of motion pictures by pointing out 
the extent to which the English language is 
becoming Americanized through captions 
of American cinemas. Film-making is a 
business for experts—is education? 


“A Possible Justification of Research,” by 
Joseph Lee, Survey, March 15, 1931. 
Ungracious and unwilling acceptance of 

some uses for research is made in this article 
by one who has endured long years devoid 
of sympathy for a “‘cold roast investigation,” 
who has been inclined to pull an aching 
tooth rather than submit to a dentist’s probe, 
and who is always sure where the other 
bank is before he jumps the stream. Even 
this acceptance, which in this case applies to 
desired knowledge of the saturation point 
of Boston playgrounds, is tempered with a 
refusal to call this project research—and so 
he places it in the realms of a study. Per- 
haps men who live by the religion of re- 
search will be quite willing for Mr. Lee 
to relegate his problems to this definitely 
minor realm. 


“Who Makes Teachers Cranky?” World’s 

Work, March, 1931. 

An anonymous writer scores administra- 
tors who permit fads to lead them away 
from common sense and who conduct ex- 
periments in order to have something to 
report to the N.E.A. “Such individuals 
make schoolrooms into laboratories, make 
youth an object of experimentation and 
make teachers cranky.” Not contented 
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THE ACID TEST 


What more exacting test can there be of 
dictionary leadership than the judgment of 
the educational world? 
Every State that has adopted an una- 
bridged dictionary for use in its schools 
has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
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of Webster as the standard of pronuncia- 
tion, in answer to questions submitted by 
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of all schoolbooks are based on the New 
International for pronunciation, spelling, 
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New International has been universally 
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with generalities, this rather embittered and 
disgruntled, cranky teacher gives a thumb- 
nail sketch of Strayer, Briggs, Bobbitt, 
Touton, and Kilpatrick, emphasizing the 
common similarity that all have been sepa- 
rated from actual contact with school chil- 
dren for at least twenty years, during 
which time they have occupied themselves 
with telling adults how to teach youth. He 
intimates that a return to the field in which 
they claim the rank of experts would bene- 
fit and change their points of view. 


“Religion Meets Science,” by Julian S. 
Huxley, Atlantic Monthly, March, 
1931. 

When a member of the noted Huxley 
family makes an utterance on the subject 
of science, attention is quickened. ‘The 
effect on religion of changes in the scien- 
tific sphere is the particular concern of Mr. 
Huxley. “If Nature really works accord- 
ing to universal automatic law, then God, 
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regarded as a ruler or governor of the unj- 
verse, is much more remote from us and 
the world’s affairs than earlier ages 
imagined.” How unlimited is the scope of 
such discoveries as the elliptical movement 
of planets or the existence of craters on the 
moon—when both are imperfections of 
God’s work! How revolutionary was the 
admission that it was gravity not God that 
keeps things in place! 

All of these, however, are conflicts be- 
tween science and theology, not between 
science and religion—and in science, it is 
truth which occupies the summit. Science, 
however, is inherently limited by its intel- 
lectual handling, objective control, and 
moral and emotional neutrality; “the prac- 
tical task of science is to provide man with 
new knowledge and increased powers of 
control, the practical task of religion is to 
help man to live and to decide how he shall 
use that knowledge and these powers.” 


Frances KiIrKPATRICK 
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FrepERICcCK E. BoLTon, PH.D. 


School of Education, University of 
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HIS present study is an analysis and inven- 

tory of the adolescent himself, with a view 
to discovering his potentialities and his needs 
as determined by his unfoldment. Dr. Bolton 
here plans the scientific adjustment of educa- 
tion to the adolescent by holding out boldly 
the dominant traits, both physical and mental 
of this critical period, and suggests educational 
procedures in harmony with the natural de- 
velopment of youth. 
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R. BAGLEY’S latest book is a timely in- 

quiry into elements of weakness in Ameri- 
can education. It contains a searching analysis 
and criticism of some of the popular shibboleths 
and slogans of educational reform today, and 
of what he calls “playing at the work of edu- 
cation.” Yet throughout, the discussion is con- 
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